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mitted to shoulder my way through the 
human barrier that closed the top of Bow 


“Ar what time did you come home last | Street. Once inside this, I was master of as 
| sad a view as could fall to the lot of an or- 


night?” 
“ About two.” 
“Then you don’t know the news ?” 
“No—what ?” 


dinary Londoner to gaze upon. Some huge 
bare, blackened walls, with square perfora- 
tions, from which the firemen, with their 


“Covent Garden Theatre is burnt to the | hatchets, were crashing the remaining glass 


ground!” 
© “ ! ” 
O! nonsense ! 


and window-frames for the hose to enter; a 
roofless portico still plastered with tawdry 


This conversation was shouted through | posting-bills ; a few charred and shortened 


the door that separated my brother’s bed- 
room from my own, There appeared some- 
thing so preposterous in the idea of Covent 
Garden Theatre ever being burnt down—of 
those stone corridors along which we were 
accustomed to walk, Gibus hat and double 
lorgnette in hand—that broad magnificent 
staircase, with its marbled pillars and 
bronzed wickets—that grand portico with 
its massive columns, under which the stream 
of carriages flowed so continuously and com- 
modiously—ever becoming what the papers 
call, a prey to the devouring element, despite 
its ostrich-like capacity of digestion, that I 
simply expressed my disbelief in the an- 
nouncement, and turned round for another 
ten minutes’ doze. But when I further 
heard that the news, first communicated by 
the. milkman, and then strengthened by the 
housemaid next door (one of whose gentle- 
men had been out all night, and only jest 
come home, such a figure as she never see), 
was finally corroborated by a few damp lines 
in the Times, I expressed my feelings in a 
word or two, which might not appear so par- 
donable in type as they did in the startle of 
the intelligence, and jumped out of bed. In 
another quarter of an hour I was on my way 
to Bow Street in a Hansom, 

There was no want of evidence that a 
great excitement was stirring all London. 
It was now about nine o’clock, and an un- 
wonted rush of cabs and people, all going 
one way, was perceptible even in Oxford 
Street. Down Crown Street and across 
Seven Dials the crowd kept hurrying on ; 
and as there must have been a similar pres- 
sure from all directions, it cam be conceived 
that Long Acre was completely jammed up 
and impassable. 

I have the doubtful advantage of being 
“known to the police,” and I was soon per- 


beams seen through the window-holes, still 
blazing, and every now and then coming 
down with a great fall upon the embers 
below ; and everywhere within the boundary 
walls a haze of smoke and flashes and flying 
tons of water coming from unseen supplies, 
and spluttering, hissing, and crackling against 
the glowing ruins in all directions ;—this was 
all that occupied the spot where Covent 
Garden Theatre stood not half-a-dozen hours 
before. 

The crowd that gazed with me on all this 
devastation was a very peculiar one. It was 
purely theatrical. As bees return and haunt 
the spot where a hive has been destroyed or 
despoiled, so did these people assemble about 
the wreck of the playhouse. They all knew 
one another, even to the inmates of the 
houses opposite, whose interests were more 
or less wound up withthe mammoth establish- 
ment no longer existing ; and they had all 
some dreadful story to tell of some acquaint- 
ance, more or less apocryphal, who had lost 
everything. The amount of personal effects 
recklessly left about in a theatre by those to 
whom a superfluity of anything may be con- 
sidered rather as the exception than the rule, 
was marvellous. And they all knew the 
particular individual who had discovered the 
fire, and saved the property, and cleared the 
house, and knew more about it all than any- 
body ; and this was always somebody else ; 
and they all gravely asserted that the truth 
would never be known, which, from the utter 
and absolute destruction of everything, ap- 
peared more than probable. 

As I stood in the doorway of the gas-fitter’s 
shop a little knot of spectators were exchang- 
ing anecdotes, They had all the shaved face, 
hard red chapped skin, blue temples, and 
colour-gone olive-green frock-coat of the 
entire professional. 
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“ He’s a raging maniac!” one said. 

“Tt took six policemen to carry him out of 
the house by force, and put him in a cell for 
security; and he only keeps on crying out 
‘Throw me in the flames !’” 

“When Weston went back to see if he 
could save the double-bass,” said a property- 
man, “he found two Don Cesar de Bazans 
dancing the polka together and everything in 
a blaze, and he had some job to get ’em out ; 
and when they come into the street all the 
crowd set on ’em and hooted ’em, and cried 
out, ‘Who burnt the theatre?’ ‘ Who set it 
a fire?’ they cried; and they was close 
upon having a nasty time of it, if they hadn’t 
gone into the coffee-shop.” 

“*Arry’s took to it worse than any,” ob- 
served an evident super; “he says his 
benefit’s ruined, but they give him a sleepy- 
draught, and he’s up in that room there, 
where the blind’s down—that’s where he 
is.” 
Putting the benefit and the house together 
I found out who ’Arry was, and hoped he 
would recover for the evening’s rally. 

“ All the tricks are saved,” said another; 
“and they found the goose down Mrs. War- 
ner’s rails at the back of the Bedford, just as 
if nothing had happened.” 

I felt that this must be the goose who 
came out of the flat portfolio, and I rejoiced 
at his preservation. It struck me, however, 
that there were still some guinea-pigs and 
pigeons to account for. I was less anxious 
about the canary who was fired out of the 
gun, rammed down with a gold watch for a 
wad, because he was, in a degree, inured to 
surprises and explosions. 

The group moved on—at the order of a 
myrmidon—and I was left to my own re- 
flections. I remembered the scene in the 
pantomime lately played there, where the 
knockers spontaneously aroused the people 
in the fire scene. With that belief in ac- 
tuality which we can never separate from a 
pantomime, I wondered if all the knockers 
begun to rap as usual when the real fire 
broke out, confusing that power with the 
necromancer’s bell in the gallery, and table in 
the pit. 
everybody—the really miserable end of such 
a splendid building. If it was fated to be 
burnt down, the fire should have burst out— 
provided all could have got away—in the last 
scene of Le Prophéte, with Mario singing the 


drinking song,surrounded by his beautiful bac- | 


chantes, as the flames began to lap and twine 
about the gilded doors and costly draperies of 
the palace of Munster. But it was sadden- 
ing to think of the low, dull, brutal orgy that 
had immediately preceded, and perhaps 
hastened, the catastrophe. I heard that such 
a scene of vicious riot and rampant snobbery 
had never before been witnessed in London. 
“Tt’s burst out again over the property- 
room,” said a fireman to his fellow as they 
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Then I lamented—I believe with } 


[Conducted by 


Here was enough matter for speculation 

}connected with departed glories. Many were 
thinking of the manuscripts, the scores, and 
the documents destroyed; my mind wan- 
dered to humbler things. I wondered at what 
time was burnt the letter B, that Gennaro cut 
with his dagger from over the Borgia’s door— 
always of a different colour to the “orgia,” 
and palpable as to its destination. I won- 
dered, also, how long it took to melt the 
Norma gong ; how soon to consume the fish 
that were thrown up to the pescatori on the 
sunny strand of Portici; how rapidly the 
red candles must have melted, that adorned 
the chandelier in the act of the Huguenots ; 
and whether the Der Freischiitz owl winked 
when the flames deranged his machinery. 
And I pictured the general and hurried de- 
struction of the Druids’ beards, and Mario’s 
long chocolate-coloured boots, and the bright 
breastplate in which Soldi sang the Rataplan 
—the Somnambula mill-wheel, with the can- 
dlestick that Viardot let fall from it, and the 
'padded bricks she pushed aside with her 
feet when the plank cracked ; the sword that 
Tagliafico cracked across his knee, when he 
declared he was not an assassin—the profile 
horse of the statue in Don Giovanni; and the 
pony chaise that brought on Ronconi in the 
| Elisir. 

A thundering crash interrupted the medi- 
tions. 

“Down at last!” said a fireman. 

“ What’s down ?” I asked. 

“The top-stairs of the perscenium boxes ; 
\they’ve been hanging by nothing ever since 
| it broke out.” 

I remembered the stairs. I had gone up 
them the last time I was at the theatre, 
| getting there late to join some friends—after 
|a public occupation of my own—to see the end 
of the Favorita, And this was really within 
|these four smoking, blackened, boundaries ! 
It was here that I had beheld that most 
impressive scene that had scarcely ever been 
surpassed upon the stage—that beautiful 
abbey with its lofty, half-ruined roof, through 
ithe chinks of which the grey dull morning 
light was beginning to steal, in fine contrast 
with the dim lamps hung along the aisles, the 
illuminated windows of the chapel in which 
| the early mass was being performed, and the 
glowworm glimmer of the lanterns, passing 
amongst the columned walls of the cemetery, 
where the monks were digging their own 
graves. I recalled the rapt and breathless 
|silence of the vast and brilliant audience, as 
the frail and beautiful, and broken-hearted 
woman came in her monastic disguise to seek 
him whom alone she loved in the world ; and 
jhow in that wildly, despairing and lovely 
burst of song she poured out her life at his 
feet. All the real and actual dissolved away 
—the ruins, the crowd, the torrents of clear 
water in the kennels, the prison-van at the 
door of the police-office; and in their place 
the grim circle of monks were crowding 
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round the dead body, chanting the ghastly | yellow—twinkling about as one has observed 
De Profundis, as the curtain came down like | in illumination-lamps put on the ground at 
a huge pall, and the audience scarcely dared to | public gardens. Now and then, as the hose 
break the almost painful silence by the burst |of some engine deluged them, a_ great 
of applause for the magnificence of the repre-| black void appeared, and this could be 
sentation. jtraced, as the stream fell, all across the 
ground, But it burst out again in a minute. 
I was sitting that night—it was well ad-| By-standers suggested it was the coloured 
vanced—in the coffee-room of an adjoining | fires used in the theatre which produced this 
hotel where everybody was talking about effect; but they were wrong. The intense 
the fire ; and one man, who, I was certain,! heat and the water together had given rise 
had not been there at all, was informing an to many chemical combinations that tinged 
admiring circle, how he believed he had the flames, to which the mineral colours used 
saved the music-room, by directing the fire-| in distemper painting largely contributed. 
men to play on it. (We all know how; Preceded by a fireman, with a lantern, we 
amateurs’ directions are likely to be received | entered the old box-office, and then went 
by the brigade, at the height of a great con-|along the ruins parallel with Bow Street, 
flagration.) I was sitting here, I say, listen-| until we came to the grand entrance. The 
ing, like everybody else, more to the general | magnificent staircase was covered with the 
topic than to a lyrical chronicle of how)|same crocus-like lights, and edged by split 
“the hardy Norseman’s house of yore” had and broken columns, like cemetery monu- 
ruled the stormy sea, which was being sung|ments. The hall where the footmen were 
at the end of the room—when an esteemed accustomed to wait was choked up with 
friend, who had been more concerned in the | beams, joists, twisted gas-fittings, bits of 
calamity than most people, suggested that we | scorched red fabric—half cloth half tinder— 
should go and see the ruins at night. He was puddles of water and ashes, and now and 
in authority. The policemen put the crowd then showers of fire from embers high 
on one side, and touched their hats as we above. Add to this the cries of the firemen, 
passed ; the firemen cautioned us not to, the measured double-beat of the engines, the 
tumble over the hose,and the superintendent hissing and slapping of the water as it flew 
directed us to the best point of view, which against the walls, and an occasional explo- 
was in Hart Street, with an intimation not sion in the interior, and it will be perceived 
to keep there longer than we could help, as | that no ordinary sight presented itself. 
the huge back wall of the theatre was already| “This is a sad sight, sir,” said an old pro- 
giving. fessional, who, wrapped in one of those cloaks 
Impressive as the sight had been in the peculiar to his calling, was watching the 
day-time, it was nothing compared to that, crocuses like myself. “ It would have broken 
now before us. We were at the extreme! poor Mr. Kemble’s heart. I was saying 
back of the stage, looking right over the to-day, I met him coming out of this very 
glowing area of the entire building to the door when Mr. Albano’s men began to alter 
southern wall, against which the coats and the house in ‘forty-seven, and he said he had 
bonnets used to hang on the left of the pit-| been to see the last of poor Covent Garden, 
entrance in Bow Street. A stranger would and appeared completely upset. But he 
not have discovered one single object whereby never thought it would have an end like 
to trace the different portions—stage, audi- | this !” 
tory, or approaches—of what had once been, I left the spot, for it was now very late, 
the theatre; all was destroyed! I had | and walked home alone, pondering on the 
never seen so vast a ruin, It reminded me— j actor's words; for they had given rise to 
as it did many others—of the Colosseum, | another train of recollections, Covent Garden 
Indeed, it could be compared to little else ;| was the first theatre I had ever been taken 
nothing in Pompeii would have over-topped Ito. I was put to bed in the middle of the 
the first-floor. Every combustible remnant | day, the better to enable me to face the late 
was still a-light, Flames were creeping out | hours ; and I saw King Lear and Cherry and 
from crevices high up in the walls, as they do | Fair Star ; but all I can recollect was that 
from large pieces of coal when it first breaks, | I was taken into the saloon to have a glass of 
The Queen’s Entrance was still literally a bon-| wine and water and a macaroon between 
fire, and every now and then a burning beam | the plays, and that there was a large ship 
came down and a large and momentary fire- | with spangled sails, which, I have always had 
work of sparks and stars marked its fall./an impression, sailed right round the pit; 
But it was on the ground that the most) but this must have been a confusion of ideas 
startling effect was produced. The entire | resulting from the utter bewilderment in 
area formed a black plot, so to speak ; from | which I passed the evening. 
which arose countless points of light, that | But I had clearer notions of many other 


I could compare to nothing better than later and pleasant things—of being over 
crocuses of fire. There were myriads and head and ears in schoolboy-love with Fanny 
myriads of these beaks of flame and of all| Kemble, and saving four weeks’ allowance to 
colours—red, and blue, and bright green, and | go to the gallery, and see her in Juliet ; and, 
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after, watching the robbery of the Bath | certainly was one of the ingredients in that 
Mail, and hearing “ Hurrah for the Road!”|drug of which the common name told the 
in Paul Clifford. It was also at Covent familiar use—succession powder. 

Garden that I had first seen childhood’s| Such fears survive only as pleasant fables, 
notions of fairy-land realised, as Beauty and | but they once had terrible significance. When 
the Beast, The White Cat, The Sleeping|lust and wrath were little bridled, and to 
Beauty in the Wood, and a long train of hate a man meant actively to wish him dead ; 
glittering personages swept by. I had seen | when to be checked in a career meant almost 
the Court of Comus here, and heard Cool|as frequently by foul as fair means to en- 
deny that Charles was Sir Harcourt Court-|deavour to remove the check ; when lawless- 
ley’s son ; and had vivid recollections of the | ness was strong and law was weak ; when to 
unpleasant night that Mr. W. H. Payne! give poison was easy, and to prove that it 
passed in the Great Bed of Ware—of the| had been administered was, in most cases, 
thump he got on the back of his head from| beyond the skill of chemist or physician ; 
the archway, as he bowed to his retainers, as | then it was that the dread of foul play rose 
Guy Earl of Warwick, whilst carried into| incessantly to warn off man from man, 
his castle on their shoulders—of the heedless | “ Never,” said an old physician to his children, 
manner in which he shut his own same head | “take choice morsels from strangers, or with- 
into the Otranto helmet! Much more than | out knowing whence they come. When you 
this I thought about. But my last recollec-|are invited to a feast, if you must go, take 
tion connectéd with the theatre, before its| heed of the faith of those who bring the cup 





change, was seeing the old spiral staircase, | 
down which Aladdin wound to the enchanted 
gardens, and a rat-eaten wicker-and-canvass | 
elephant—it was once Bluebeard’s—going off 
piecemeal in a waggon, having been pur- 
chased by a country manager, when the rout| 
of properties took place. 

ler that the theatre is never to be re- 
built, but that a market for poultry is to! 
occupy its site.. Boaden reports John Kemble | 
to have said, on the morning after the fall of | 
Covent Garden the First, in eighteen hun- 
dred and eight, “Of all this vast treasure, 
nothing now remains but the arms of 
England over the entrance of the theatre, and 
the Roman eagle standing solitary in the 
market-place.” 

I would have a souvenir of the late theatre 
also in the market-place. It should be a 
fountain, the basin supported by Norma, 
Don Giovanni, Duleamara, Valentine, Mafieo | 
Orsini, and Fides; and on the top I would 
have a statue, suggested by the antique, of! 
Mario sitting amongst the ruins of Covent 
Garden, 





POISON. 


CLEMENT THE SEVENTH, it was thought, 
died of the fumes of a poisoned torch carried 
before him in pontifical procession. Cleopatra 
was supposed to have sent Antony his death 
as a love-gift in the odour of a poisoned 


flower. Scaliger says that the Turks, who 
were great riders, had a subile way of poison- 
ing the saddles of their private enemies, 
and this was tried against a high person 
in England, but without success. The seats 
of chairs, gloves, letters, handkerchiefs, salves, 
and perfumes, it was thought, might be im- 
pregnated with death. Linneeus states that 
both the Emperor Henry the Fourth and a 
Duke of Savoy were destroyed by the smell 
of poisoned gloves. Less than a hundred 
years ago, it was believed that the saliva of 
an angry person is a deadly poison, and it, 


to you.” 

It is to be remembered, too, that an imper- 
fect power of detection not only increased the 
danger by allowing to the secret criminal no 
slight hope of impunity, but increased the 
dread by leaving men open to belief, con- 
cerning any sudden or strange death, that it 
was caused by treachery, In the middle 
ages, and until at least the close of the seven- 
teenth century, we rarely find it chronicled 
that a man died unexpectedly, except it be 
with the addition of the phrase, “ not without 
suspicion of poison.” Epidemics were ascribed 
most commonly to poisoned wells ; and, many 
an innocent community of Jews has paid in 
massacre and persecution cruel penalty for 
the afilictions of their neighbours—caused by 
poison, doubtless, but most commonly by 
poison brewed of filth in their own dwellings. 

Not only did a want of certain know- 
ledge aggravate dread of the subtlety of those 
drugs which waste life by a slow torture or 
destroy it in a sudden agony—which, having 
been imbibed as welcome perfume, drank 
with the wine, or eaten with the meat, 
suffocate, convulse, strike with palsy, per- 
haps lurk for months inactive, and then, when 
the secret assassin has assured his own escape, 
suddenly kill. Great as it was, the fear of 
poison did not end with this. There was one 
word of old for both the poisoner and sorcerer. 
Because knowing too little, ready to believe 
too much, physicians and philosophers then 
taught the world that herbs fitly chosen, 
when impregnated with forces brought down 
from the stars, could be made capable of 
influencing not life only, but also fortune. 
By means of ointment rubbed upon the eye- 
lids, any person evil-minded might increase 
the force of a malignant current from the 
eyes, which should pass through the eyes of 
any victim, and fall as a curse upon his soul. 
There were herbs that would transform men 
into wolves; there were even words so 
poisonous that by the utterance of them a 
man’s cattle could be smitten with a 
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his child condemned to waste and wither into 
idiotey at the mother’s breast. 

There was no doubt equal credulity con- 
cerning antidotes, and use was made of charms 
as a protection against poisoning or sorcery. 
But if the charms gave some sense of security, 
they also did much to keep fear alive by 
serving constantly as technical reminders of 
the danger. 

Let it not be said, therefore, of any poisoner 
who lives or has lived in our day, that he or 
she carries our minds back to the days of 
Borgia or Brinvilliers. Of all the old times 
that are gone, there is none gone more com- 
pletely and more finally than the old time 
when to take heed against poison was one of 
the waking thoughts common to all; when 
deadly poison, it was thought, might be 
administered either by look or word as well 
as by deed, and when life was made uneasy by 
the constant rising of a horrible mistrust. For 
centuries this terror was an element of social 
life in Europe, and if it was greater than the 
danger, yet the danger was not small. Death 
feuds were frequent, lust of gain was held less 
in check than it is now ; a man’s life was of less 
account than we now make it, and the means 
of positive detection were so utterly in- 
adequate, that a remote possibility of rack 
and stake, when weighed against the certainty 
of gain, pressed little on the mind of any 
criminal, “See!” said the Marchioness 


Brinvilliers, when she came home one evening 


elated from a festival, and was in her own 


chamber with her waiting-maid ; “see,” she | 


said, taking up a little box, “I keep here my 


vengeance on my enemies—small as the casket | 


is, it is full of rich inheritances!” Parricide, 
fratricide, she only waited detection ; but her 
torture, her public humiliation, and her 
execution, by both sword and fire, did not 
abate the crime, and the Chambre Ardente— 
established afterwards for the detection and 
the execution of sharp justice upon poisoners— 
found women engaged in business among 
rich and noble ladies, who ran up small bills 
for articles of sorcery and poison. And that 
happened towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, when increasing knowledge had 
already told with some effect against the 
vague fears that attend on ignorance and 
superstition. 

For, by the growth of knowledge, hitherto 
the history of Europe, as regards these sub- 
jects, has been wonderfully changed ; and from 
its growth hereafter greater changes will 
result. The development of the natural 
sciences oun first in the most direct way 
by dispelling, one by one, the theories of 
nature on which superstition rested; and on 
which, indeed, it had in former times a right 
to rest. The superstition of which those dis- 
jointed fragments that remain among our 
untaught classes now seem to be inconse- 
quent absurdities, all belonged once to a 
system which the greatest thinkers of an- 
tiquity had formed. All belonged to a specu- 
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lative theory of the universe, which in its time 
was worthy of the men who framed it. 
Among the untaught outcasts of society in 
London alleys, or in rustic hovels, scholarsmay 
yet hear snatches of what they have read in 
Plato or in Aristotle, or of what has enter- 
tained them in the works of Pliny. As the 


|truths of nature were unfolded, one by one, 


the theories constructed to explain its myste- 
ries disappeared, and with them went faith 
in the subtle powers of the sorcerer. There 
remained only the substantial poison to be 
dreaded. 

If a mass of ignorance had not maintained 
some of the old vague terror, there was cer- 
tainly a time when credulity would have 
been changed for a too easy confidence ; when 
the old world of mystery born out of specu- 
lation was left out of sight, and the new 
world of mystery acquired by long experience 
and study, had indeed been entered, but was 
unexplored, Science advances, and the truths 
discovered, the results achieved by use of 
such truths, prove to be more wonderful 


|than anything that ancient sages had sup- 


posed in place of them, or any magical effects 
said to be possible as the result of acting on 
such suppositions. We have gone back, in 
one sense, to the old days of constant watch- 
ing against poison. We are conscious of 
more poisoning than ever men were in the 
worst age of Italian profligacy. We dread it 
of nights, We see it streaming to us on the 
breath of a companion. We inquire actively 
as to its presence in our bread, and in our 
wine, and in our sauce. We clamour against 
poisoned wells, These things were done 
of old, because of ignorance ; they are done 
now, because of knowledge. It may be 
said that the extremes have met, yet 
certainly there is no likeness between them. 
Our modern dread of poison, in as far as it is 
general involves no fear of hatred or malice, 
and tends to the opposite of all uncharitable- 
ness, We see little or nothing of what our 
forefathers saw, and they saw little or nothing 
of what we now see. All that we fear with 
reason, they had in a worse form, and for 
want of knowledge feared it not. They 
breathed foul air in all their habitations, 
heaped up filth in all their streets; they 
drank infected water, breathed. miasma, ate 
unwholesome food, and saw no harm in any 
of these things. Their fears have gone from 
us. We dine or sup with friends, and are at 
ease. We may think there is prussic acid in 
the custard; but we do not want to question 
our friend with the thumbscrew, or to put 
him on the rack for that. Detection of 
poisoning meant only in old times vengeance 
upon some body and a putting to death ; now 
it leads only to mercy, and the saving of 
much life. I know no better monument 
commemorating such a truth as this than 
Broad Street Pump. 

The Broad Street pump is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seven Dials, on the edge of one 
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of the great Jew’s quarters in London. It is 
over a well of which the water was in much 
request, and was, indeed, so popular that 
bottles of it used to be conveyed weekly by a 
carrier to one admirer living at a distance. 


| 
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the course of social progress, found our way. 


Self-interest now directs us to its recognition, 

For our well-being—moral as well as mate- 
rial—it is of great importance that, even at 
the cost of reading less of Plato, Aristotle, 





During the last visitation of cholera, mor-|and Pliny, far more time than has hitherto 
tality was great in and about Broad Street, | been given should be given to the diffusion 
and came to be traced eventually to the|of a knowledge of those truths in natural 
pump; for it was noticed that when water | history and science by which the speculations 
from that pump was taken, disease came with | of the ancients and the superstition of the 
it. It went with it even in the bottles of the | later generations have been melted into thin- 
carrier. Here was a poisoned well destroying | nest air: to which we owe all that is most 
Christians, and in its immediate proximity to | substantial in the increase of the world’s 
the Jews’ quarter! Men of the good old times | well-being—ships, steam-vessels, factories, 
would have declared the guilt of the Jews railways, electric-telegraphs, pleasant and 
manifest. They would have been fallen upon | healthy abodes, various and wholesome food, 
and plundered; their young children would |—out of which all that is most substantial in 
have been brained against the door-posts, | our future progress must proceed ; by which 
women stabbed, men killed by torture; their! we are brought more and more into benefi- 
houses would have been burnt, and their! cent relations with our race, help to man 
land confiscated. As it was, nobody thought | being fetched by it exclusively from study of 
of sacking Seven Dials, tempting as the spoil! the works of God, and through which our 
might seem. Probably until this hour it! imagination is encouraged to take only noble 
never entered anybody’s head even to imagine | flights. It is the staff given into man’s 
that the Jews might be considered punish-| hand with power in it, as of Aaron’s rod. It 
able ; although,afew centuries ago, that would | is of use daily, and he stumbles often who is 
have been the first opinion, and the only one, | not provided with it. 
in almost every part of Europe. As it was,| In the Museum at Kew Gardens, Sir Wil- 
we looked into the well, found the contents liam Hooker has felt it to be right to exhibit, 
of an old sewer oozing into it, and under-!|side by side, horseradish and aconite, and 
stood at once the mischief, and the way, by | write on a label underneath the differences 
curing it, to save life and save health in| that exist between the two. He has done 
future. |this because over and over again aconite 
The botanist and zoologist, the mineralogist | has been pulled for horseradish ; not long 
and chemist, have by parallel advances given | ago, several members of a little dinner-party 
great precision to our knowledge of the action in Scotland were added at one stroke to 
of all kinds of food, and all drugs known asthe roll of victims sacrificed to this mis- 
medicine or poison, The anatomist having | take. The instance is typical of thousands, 
minutely demonstrated the structure of the | varying in nature and degree of urgency, but 
body, not overlooking so much as a thread of ‘all bearing upon the fact that the routine of 
nerve, a pin’s head’s prominence upon a bone, ' schools has been left far behind by the activity 
or a gland upon a membrane; the microscopist | of energetic study of the works of God. 
having helped the physiologist to unravel the| Were there diffused more general know- 
mysteries of healthy structure, and to trace | ledge of the main branches of science, there 
as a pathologist the several changes worked | would be no slowness in the public to per- 
by each form of disease ; the body of man| ceive the good uses to which they can turn 
after death is becoming year after year more|the most expert and acute of professed 
surely a revealer of the secrets that concerned | scientific men. There can be no fact more 
its life. The vestiges of past disease, and! unnatural than that a man who has acquired 
more especially the nature of that last dis-| mastery over any department of science 
order against which the breath of life could! should be without a vocation in society that 
not maintain its own, are written in the body | will assure him a good livelihood and ample 
of the dead. Mauch of this kind of writing is} honour. Our reproach on this score, no 
not yet deciphered; but among the most! doubt, lessens annually. Upon the chemist 
readable, the most completely read is that! known to be profoundly versed in his own 


which records death by violence or poison. | 
To the man of science now, blood literally 
testifies against the secret poisoner, wounds | 
are dumb mouths no more, but can give! 
utterance to truths full of significance. Science 
which saves life, also brings conviction home 
against the man by whom it is destroyed. 
Here, then, we have the true defender and | 
adviser of society, at any rate, in all matters | 
concerning the protection of our bodies) 
against poison. ‘To this point, but not quite | 
to the proper recognition of it, we have, in| 





art, the requirements of the judge and jury, 
of the manufacturer, the trader, and the 
farmer, press ; business flows in to him ; and 
it is already evident that there is being 
opened here a lucrative profession for philo- 
sophers in the next generation—noble addi- 
tion to the ancient group, law, physic, and 
divinity. Again, to pass from natural to 
what is called pure science, we find the 
higher mathematics more and more brought 
into use for the settlement of questions that 
arise out of the common business of life. 
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The day, indeed, may not be very distant 
when a senior wrangler shall set up in prac- 
tice, and become the Brodie or the Brougham 
of his brotherhood, 

We can dwell on this topic only in as far 
as it relates to the detection of poisoning, 
and the abatement of it. For this we depend 
wholly upon men by whom natural science 
and philosophy have been carefully studied. 
For the detection and reduction or suppres- 
sion of the poison in the air of towns, in 
food, in dwellings, or arising out of the old 
unhealthy practices that have not been dis- 
carded yet from the routine of trade, we need 
the services of such a board of men as we are 
already beginning here and there to employ, 
in the shape of Officers of Health, These 
should be men not simply qualified to write 
after their names M.R.CS. and L.S.A., but 
persons who have maintained a continuous 
attention to the mysteries of nature, and 
have shown that they possess a spirit of 
inquiry and the necessary patience in re- 
search. Here, then, is another field of labour 
for society—another great profession—into 
which the steady course of civilisation is now 
leading us to see that men of science must 
be called. 

Not long ago, a sick person dealing 
with a herbalist, died suddenly. A very 
harmless herb only had been asked for, but 
suspicion arose that a very deadly herb was 
the one given. To try the matter, the same 
herb was again asked for, and, from an 
unsorted heap, the old woman by whom the 
herb-shop was kept, delivered a_ parcel 
of belladonna, than which no plant growing 
in this country yields more deadly poison. 
How many more than the one known death 
had this misplaced heap of belladonna caused ? 
If it be due to the liberty of the subject that 
as any quack may sell any amount of drastic 
medicine to be swallowed in pills blindly, 
without check or counsel, so any crone may 
retail to the public death-dealing herbs ; yet 
at least let there be some little oversight 
applied—let there be some little of the light 
of knowledge cast over the dark corners of 
civilisation. No one can sell without a 
licence pepper, snuff, and tobacco; any one 
may sell to the ignorant poor, dried herbs 
with which to kill or cure themselves. If 
herbalists were not allowed to trade without 
a licence and a registration of their shops, 
and if herbalists’ shops were submitted to the 
inspection of a person in each district, having 
a competent knowledge of medical botany, 
the keepers of them (who can have no wish 
to destroy life) might be guided and re- 
strained from mischief without any undue 
infringement of their liberty. 

Then, again, as regards hurtful adultera- 
tions ; there will be an end of them when 
systematic use is made of scientific know- 
ledge. To sell an article for what it is not, 
is a fraud—a lie ; and it is indisputable that 
the suppression of all secret and inten- 
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tional adulteration would be not merely a 
great gain to society, but a great gain to the 
interests of trade. To detect and punish such 
adulteration is as much a duty to just- 
minded tradesmen as to those who buy of 
them ; and to suppress at least poisonous 
adulteration, if it be possible to be done, is 
a distinct obligation on the state, of which to 
protect life is by no means the least impor- 
tant function. A permanent committee of 
five or six persons, who possess the best attain- 
able knowledge of chemistry, botany, and 
natural history, aided by asimple machinery 
of inspection, and subordinated, perhaps, 
to the General Board of Health, might not 
only keep down all practices of deleterious 
adulteration, but might even supply parti- 
cular trades with a great many of those points 
of scientific information which they have not 
yet turned to the right account. Thus, Dr. 
Taylor, in his recent evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, pointed out, 
that while risks are run daily, and many lives 
lost yearly, by the prussic acid that exists 
often in large quantities in the almond flavour 
used by cooks and confectioners, and bought 
by housekeepers without a syllable of warn- 
ing as to poison, there is no need at ail 
of either giving up the flavour, or of risking 
life for love of it. “The prussic acid,’ he 
said,“ may be separated from the oil, which 
is then free from danger. The flavour and 
odour are chiefly owing to the oil, quite inde- 
pendent of the acid; and there is no excuse 
for the use of it, except laziness and igno- 
rance.” Let then, trade and science come 
into relation with each other by help of a 
well-devised committee, competent not only 
to check dishonest practices, but to assist 
honest endeavours. We would suggest that 
it might be authorised to call juries of able 
men engaged in any branch of trade, to whom 
they should propose sanitary or other im- 
provements in the ordinary practice of their 
calling, and by whom they might be in- 
structed concerning any practical difficulties 
to be overcome, before publishing, endorsed 
by its own jury—such suggestions to the 
trade they were designed to benefit. 

Every medical man knows well the grave 
need that exists for a strict supervision of 
the quality of certain drugs kept in the che- 
mists’ shops. An able physician may with 
a prescription faultless in itself damage to a 
very serious extent his patient’s health, 
through ignorance of a defect that ought 
not to exist in the drugs used. To take an 
obvious example; there is diversity over a 
wide range at chemists’ shops in respect to 
the strength of laudanum. The physician 
knows only the rule, that in so many drops of 
laudanum one grain of opium shall be con- 
tained, and he prescribes accordingly. Yet 
the unlucky patient may get of this powerful 
drug a proper dose, a half-dose, or a double 
dose. ‘Taking all chemists’ shops imto con- 
sideration, it may even be said, that he 
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is almost as likely to get the one dose 
as the other, and that he is not atall likely 
to get precisely the amount of opium pre- 
scribed, There are some thirty drugs, of which 
it is in this way important that a standard 
quality should be demanded of all dealers, 
as decidedly as we demand the use of standard 
weights and measures. We must, bring, 
therefore, the scientific chemist to our aid. 
Then, as to the deliberate sale of poison to 
a general customer at chemists’ shops. A 
complete interdict would lead of course to 
many inconvenient results, and might pos- 
sibly defeat its own intention. Probably it 
would be enough to add to the existing law 
concerning the sale of poison, obligation upon 
druggists to sell poison, or medicine in poi- 
soncus quantities, only to applicants whom 
they know personally, and to people bringing 
a prescription, or an order, written or coun- 
tersigned by a quatified surgeon or physician, | 
whose handwriting they caa identify. Fur- 
thermore, that when poison is sold, even 
under these conditions, entry be made at the 
time, of the name and address of the pur- 
chaser, and not of the day only, but also of 
the time of day, when it was purchased. It 
is utterly impossible to put down suicide. If 


a man will kill himself, he can. Legislate, as 
we may, we shall attempt in vain to barri- 
cade his life inside his body ; but, so far as 
poisons are concerned, we can surely almost 
put an end to death by accident, and place 


very substantial difficulties in the way of 
those who are devising secret murder. If 
he does not fear detection, it is not much 
more possible to frustrate the intentions of 
the murderer than of the suicide. We can 
rely only on the good that is in man, and 
on the influences of religion for the confi- 
dence we usually have in intercourse with 
one another. But the poisoner is commonly 
a coward, who employs a coward’s weapon : 
he desires to strike his blow in the dark only. 
Happily, now the time is near, when, with 
the help of science, he who strikes by poison 
must be made to feel that there is noon-day 
light upon his deed. Let purchasers of 
poison be only henceforth as distinctly trace- 
able as the effects of poison now have come 
to be, and bludgeon, rope, or knife will be 
less tell-tale weapons than the drug. 

One most important feature in the modern 
history of poisoning remains to be considered. 
It is not to Brinvilliers but to Wainwright 
that our minds revert in reading of the use of 
poison by the murderers of our own day. 
Such crimes but rarely, as in the old times, 
arise out of the malice of a feud; nor is it 
quite in the old sense that greedy heirs use 
arsenic as a succession powder in the mere 
hastening of an inheritance that will accrue 
by lapse of time. Few men will now consent 
to bear the guilt of murder. Out of the 
practice of life insurance—noble fruit of the 
study of the higher branches of arithmetic— 
everyday reality, which blesses thousands at 
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their hearths and homes, although the pro- 
duce of an abstract science,—out of an abuse 
of this element in modern civilisation a new 
race of poisoners has sprung. It includes 
those who poison to secure on death of one 
who is insured, large sums from the insurance 
offices, and those who destroy husbands and 
children for the few pounds assured to them 
at death in a burial-club. These crimes are 
known to be common, and are, perhaps, more 
common than we know. Inquiry made be- 
cause of the disclosures in a recent case, has 
shown that suspicious applications are among 
the incidents of business known to every 
insurance company. The temptation is ob- 
vious. Successions and inheritances will 
come in due time ; but by insuring a life and 
destroying it, thousands of pounds can, as it 
were, be called into existence as a prize 
attainable by the devices of the poisoner. 
The assassin sets his own price on his crime. 
In other words, through the intervention of 
an act of secret poisoning, insurance offices 
may be robbed as the guilty mind thinks at 
discretion. Even in the youth of the insur- 
ance system, this was seen; and, six-and- 
twenty years ago, the crimes of Wainwright 
set it openly before the public. Since that 
time the practice has continued ; and among 
the poor, in the application of the system of 
mutual assurance to sick clubs and burial 
clubs, poisoners became so common, that of 
the burial clubs themselves, many fell out of 
use as horrible provocatives to crime. 

With life insurance we associate most justly 
thoughts of all that is good, and wise, and 
prudent. A more beneficial result of know- 
ledge is not to be found ; and yet it is upon 
this that nearly the whole practice of secret 
poisoning now rests. It is well, therefore, in 
taking due precaution against the most das- 
tardly of crimes, not only to show that acts 
of poisoning are losing rapidly, and shall lose 
yet more completely, the chance of secrecy on 
which they have depended, but also to destro 
as much as possible the motive of the aieiea. 
If solemn justice could be had in our law 
courts by rich and poor, subject to no extor- 
tion or delay, formal and public evidence of a 
sufficient interest might be required before 
any man was suffered to insure another’s life. 
As the world goes, however, we must place 
our chief reliance on the stringency of the 
requirements that will henceforth be adopted 
by insurance companies for the protection 
both of their own funds and of the public 
safety. 


CHIP. 
BURNING A PRIEST. 

Some years since, when residing at Moul- 
meyne, in Birmah, I witnessed an extraor- 
dinary ceremony: the burning of a deceased 
Poughy, or priest of the highest rank. These 
priests with their sunken eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and low foreheads, are perfectly hideous. 
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Although supported chiefly by charity, their 
habitations are always the handsomest, and 
are built on the most favourable site of the 
whole village. They never beg ; but a certain 
number of them go out two or three times a 
week with a large earthen vase, held under 
the arm in a singular manner; walking 
slowly through the villages one after another, 
never raising their eyes, and silently stopping 
a few minutes before each house as they pass. 
Every villager contributes a portion of food ; 
and on their return to the poughy-houses, 
the Poughies put part of what they have re- 
ceived in an open box or trough, placed in 
front of the Poughy-house, for their poorer 
brethren. 

The Poughies wear a yellow robe, exactly 
resembling the Roman toga, made of cotton, 
silk, satin, or velvet, according to their rank. 
They are forbidden to hold any communica- 
tion with women ; who are not even allowed 
to enter any place of worship, but are obliged 
to transmit their offerings through their hus- 
bands, or any male relative, to the poughy, to 
present to their guadinah or god. This deity 
is a hideous earthen figure painted white, and 
represented in a sitting position. Sometimes 
the face is painted black; and, not unfre- 
quently, half of the face is gilt, as a token of 
gratitude from some rich Birman, who has 
recovered from an illness, or some other mis- 
fortune. On one occasion, the Commissioner 


of Moulmeyne, assisted me to mount on a sort 
of raised bamboo terrace, on which a number 


of Poughies were squatted, in order to wit- 
ness a boat-race. In passing by,a part of 
my dress accidentally touched ove of them. 
The priest immediately rose in a violent rage, 
muttering unheard-of anathemas against me ; 
and he and all his brethren retired in great 
disgust. I heard afterwards that the poor 
priest I had innocently victimised, was obliged 
to undergo severe penance to purify himself 
from the contaminuation of my unlucky gar- 
ments. 

When a Poughy of the highest order dies, 
they place the body in honey, and pro- 
ceed to make a funeral car ; which, as they 
beg great part of the material, takes some 
months to finish, The English blue and 
green finger-glasses, and pieces of broken 
glass and porcelain, are much prized by them 
for this purpose. I watched for many weeks 
the construction of a magnificent car they were 
building for the ceremony of burning the body 
of a Poughy of the highest rank, and was 
astonished by the taste and elegance dis- 
played by these half savage Birmans. The 
pieces of coloured glass had been cut into 
leaves, and were inlaid in a graceful wreath 
round the body of the car; whilst the canopy 
or baldequin, which was supported by four 
columns ornamented in the same manner, 
was raised in the centre into a pinnacle, and 
attached by glittering chains to four smaller 
columns at each corner, On the day appointed 
for the ceremony, the body—which was care- 
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fully enveloped in a common yellow robe— 
was placed on the car, to which a number of 
stout ropes had been attached before and 
behind, and the ceremony of drawing it to 
the open space where the funeral pile had 
been erected, commenced, The women seized 
the ropes in front, and the men those behind. 
At every attempt of the women to draw the 
car onward, the men responded by drawing 
it back again, amidst shrieks and shouts of 
laughter. This extraordinary scene is sup- 
posed to typify the struggle between the good 
and bad spirits who had influenced the 
Poughy while living, for the possession of 
his body after death. After some hours, 
the fair sex came off victorious, and the car 
proceeded quietly on its journey. Whilst 
this scene was going on, the chiefs or head 
men of the neighbouring villages, accom- 
panied by their respective followers,—who 
were distinguished by the peculiar colour of 
a kind of tartan silk, which is made in Bir- 
mah, and which the men wear round their 
loins—conducted the immense rockets des- 
tined to blow up the funeral pile, to the open 
space. These rockets are formed of the 
trunk of a tree, which is hollowed out and 
filled with gunpowder of the coarsest kind, 
and which is laid ona rude carriage with four 
wheels. On the top of the rocket is placed, 
in a standing position, a large figure of a 
horse, an elephant, or a warrior ; also filled 
with gunpowder. On this occasion, the white 
elephant—supposed to be a fac-simile of the 
far-famed and sacred one at Ava—was 
destined to be the cause of a tragical event 
and loss of life. 

The car, having reached its destination, 
the body was taken from it and placed on 
the pile, which had been previously pre- 
pared. The rockets intended to ignite the 
pile were ranged, at adistance of about eight 
hundred yards, and either side of this 
space was crowded with spectators. ‘The 
day was beautiful, and the position selected 
for this ceremony most picturesque. The 
glittering spires of the snow-white pagodas 
that crowned the neighbouring hills gleamed 
brightly through the trees; the gay-co- 
loured silk dresses of the Birman women— 
in which red and yellow always predominate 
—and the scarlet coats of the British soldiers, 
added to the brilliancy of the scene, and gave 
it an appearance of gaiety little in accord- 
ance with the presence of death. Ata given 
signal, a match was applied to the touch-hole 
of the first rocket, which had been placed 
opposite the pile but pointing in a diverse 
direction. On the application of the match, it 
suddenly wheeled round and rushed with great 
velocity towards the pile, amidst the shouts 
of the Birmans and cries of “ Roundhi !— 
roundhi!” (“Good!—good!”) Several 
others were fired in succession, and at last 
the white elephant rocket, which was of ex- 
traordinary dimensions, was placed in posi- 
tion. Every eye was turned towards it, and 
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| the crowd on either side drew a little nearer 
| to watch its progress. The match was ap- 
plied and the rocket turned rapidly round 
and rushed on its headlong course—not, 
in the direction of the pile, but into the 
midst of the dense crowd who were eagerly 
watching it. As the engine of destruction 
drew near, the horrified spectators endea- 
voured, but in vain, to escape. Shrieks and 
groans of anguish were heard on every side. 
Seven unhappy beings were killed, and many 
others fearfully mangled. Still the white 
elephant rushed on with increased velocity, 
until—as if satisfied with its numerous vic- 
tims—it burst with a terrific noise. 

By this time the pile had been ignited, 
the body of the priest consumed, and the 
Poughies, who had silently withdrawn their 
car to serve for another occasion, returned in 
|| procession to their respective homes. 


THE SEVEN VICTIMS OF MITTEL- 
BRON. 


MitrTe.sron is a little village in the juris- 
diction of Phalsbourg, which in its turn is a 
little town at the foot of the Vosges, close 
to where the Rhine separates France from 
Germany. It is an obscure and insignificant 
place, hardly to be found upon any map. A 
dismal human tragedy was once acted there, 
more than ninety years ago. 

Two Jews, brothers, lived at Mittelbron. 
They were both married, but occupied the 
same house. They were known to be rich: 
although they affected penury. They 
had one servant, Esther Levi, a Jewess, 
as her name certifies. On the night of 
the twenty-fourth of September, seventeen 
hundred and sixty-eight, a gang of robbers 
broke into the house of these Jews. They 
beat and greatly ill-used all the inmates ; 
after which they searched the house, and 
carried off all it contained of any value. They 
took silver, plate, jewels, and money to the 
amount of forty thousand francs, and took 
their departure without hindrance or 
molestation. 

The next morning the two Jews went 
before the criminal judge of Phalsbourg, 
and gave information of the robbery. They 
deposed that the band by whom they had 
been robbed was between twenty and thirty 
men strong; the greater number of these 
were entirely unknown to them, but there 
were seven German peasants, who lived at a 
small hamlet near Phalsbourg, called the 
Three Houses of Lutzelbourg; and the two 
Jews swore positively that they had recog- 
nised four of these men amongst the robbers. 
Although they would not swear to the 
identity of the other three, they could be 
nearly positive that they too had been 
amongst the band. 

These seven Germans were peaceable, 
inoffensive, hard-working men ; all of them 
married, and all of them with families, whom 
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they brought up to industry. They were the 
most unlikely people in the world to be 
mixed up with a deed of robbery and violence. 
Nevertheless, the robbery was a fact; and 
the Jews swore that four of the seven they 
had seen and recognised among the band, 
and strongly suspected the other three; 
although they would not swear to them with 
certainty. This cautiousness on the part of 
the two Jews seems to have been the point 
that bore the heaviest against the accused ; 
who were forthwith seized and flung into 
separate dungeons. A great number of wit- 
nesses were called, who could throw no light 
whatever upon this audacious robbery, nor 
did anything come to light to criminate the 
accused men. The whole affair was involved 
in inexplicable mystery. The unfortunate 
prisoners were entirely ignorant of the 
language of the court in which their trial 
was conducted—they could only speak a rude 
patois; they were entirely ignorant of all 
they ought to do, and they were refused the 
assistance of counsel, What chance had 
these poor frightened peasants of asserting 
their innocence? True, there was no evi- 
dence against them: no trace of the stolen 
property in their possession ; but then the 
two Jews who had laid the accusation were 
the witnesses also, and they swore positively 
to four of the prisoners, and expressed very 
little doubt about the others. The prisoners, 
through the interpreter, denied their guilt ; 
but they were not believed by the court. 
The trial was soon over. They were found 
guilty, and here is the sentence ; 


“ All things weighed and concluded, we declare,— 
Guillaume Braun, Matthis Errette, Michel Fix, and 
Jean-Gaspard Beckvert, accused and convicted of having 
entered with force and violence on the night of the 
24th of September, between ten and eleven o’clock at 
night, into the house of Moses Cerf and Solomon Cerf 
—Jews, dwelling at Mittelbron,—and of having 
violently ill-used both them and their wives, and their 
servant, Esther Levi, and of having broken open, with 
hatchets and blows, coffers and boxes, and of having 
stolen the contents thereof; it is ordained, by way of 
reparation, that the above-named prisoners are con- 
demned to be hanged and strangled, until they are 
dead—upon a gibbet, to be erected for the purpose, in 
the place d’armes of this town (Phalsbourg) ; further 
we declare all their goods to be confiscated, fifty livres 
of restitution to go to the king in case that the whole 
confiscation does not go to his Majesty. The afore. 
named prisoners are to be applied to the torture —ordi- 
nary and extraordinary—for the discovery of their 
accomplices, It is also ordered that Joseph Siégler, 
Louis Siégler, and Ulrich Becker, shall also be sub- 
jected to the torture—ordinary and extraordinary—to 
force them to confess all the facts of the robbery. 

“ Given in our presence, at which judgment Messire 
Frangois Helorix, Conseiller du Roi and special lieu- 
tenant of this place ; and M, Nicholas Demange, avocat, 
practising at the same place. 

“ Done and judged in the ordinary chamber of the 
place, the 10th of December, 1768. 

“ (Signed) Schneider, Helorix, et Demange.” 

That same day the sentence was read to 
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the seven accused, who were advised to 
appeal to the parliament at Metz, which they 
ad ; but the parliament at Metz followed in 
the steps of the judge of Phalsbourg ; and, on 
the seventeenth of February, seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, the sentence was con- 
firmed. 

This intelligence caused a great sensation 
at Phalsbourg, where all the population were 
in favour of the accused. They assembled in 
crowds round the Palais de Justice to catch 
sight of the prisoners and to express their 
sympathy. Nevertheless, justice took herblind 
course. The prisoners, one after the other, 
were brought from their cells into the justice- 
room. They fully expected it was prelimi- 
nary to setting them at liberty. Instead of 
that, however, the interpreter pronounced 
against four of them the sentence of pre- 
liminary torture and then death ; against the 
others, torture; but reserving the after 
sentence. 


that their sentence could ever come really 
true. 

All was ready in the torture-chamber. 
The judge was there to see, the clerk to 
write down what passed, and the interpreter 
stood ready to translate whatever their cries 
and shrieks might articulate in their agony. 
There was a surgeon also, to watch how far 
the torture might go without destroying the 
life, which was to be claimed by the execu- 
tioner. All this terrible scene actually took 
place in the year of grace seventeen hundred 
and sixty-nine, in the month of February, at 
two o’clock in the morning ; which was the 
usual time for administering the torture. 
Guillaume Braun, being the youngest, was 
the first delivered over to the question. 
He uttered a wild, frightful cry of pain, 
which no one heeded. It was confession that 
was listened for, but none came. The 
torture was applied with cruel ingenuity, 
but Braun persisted in asserting his inno- 
cence, and the question continued until the 
surgeon interfered: the victim had to die 
elsewhere. Errette was the next ; but under 
the most horrible torments, he persisted in 
asserting his innocence. Michel Fix suc- 
ceeded to him; a vehement denial of all 
knowledge of the crime was all that the 
question could obtain. At last the four 
_ mutilated men were thrown scarcely 

reathing, into the cart, and carried off to the 
gibbet, where death was at length allowed 
to end their sufferings. 

All this constancy does not appear to have 
raised the slightest doubt in the mind of the 
stolid judge, with his fixed idea of their guilt. 
He proceeded stoically to witness the appli- 
cation of the torture to the remaining three ; 


against whom there was nothing but sus-| 


picion. When it came to the turn of the 
last, who was Ulrich Beckvert, the judge 
appeared anxious. Not one word of confes- 


THE SEVEN VICTIMS OF MITTELBRON. 


They looked at each other with, 
astonishment; for they had never believed | 
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This was the last chance for justice to justify 
her course ; and accordingly this poor Ulrich 
was subjected to more severe handling than 
any of the rest; but to all questions he 
returned an,invincible, No! It had now 
become a trial of strength between him and 
his judge, and the judge was foiled. Out of 
the whole seven, not one confessed. But 
their constancy did them no good, These 
three poor wretches who were only suspected 
had their sentence confirmed ; they were sent 
to the galleys for life,—for as much life at 
jleast, as was left in them. This was not 
| the worst ; according to the existing laws, the 
crimes of the accused were to be visited 
upon every member of their families,— 
amounting to somewhere near forty souls in 
all, These unfortunate persons, in the depth 
of winter, had to abandon their homes ; and, 
utterly destitute (for everything they possessed 
| Was confiscated), they were sent forth to beg 
their bread, wherever they could find it ina 
strange land; for, to their own village, they 


death. Great sympathy was felt for them, 
—none of the people believed the seven men 
were guilty ; it was only the judges who had 
no doubts. 

The memory of this terrible tragedy had 
faded away. The Three Houses of Lutzel- 
bourg had become a legend of the country- 
side: eighteen years passed, and no further 
light was thrown upon the robbery. 

A troop of Bohemians had their head- 
quarters in the forests round Mittelbron. 
They were the terror of the country, and com- 
mitted the most frightful outrages far and 
wide, The band was so well organised that 
the combined efforts of all the authorities of 
the Duchies of Wurtemberg, and of Deux 
Ponts had long pursued them in vain,—but 
jat last many of the gang were arrested, 
jamongst the rest were two brothers, named 
Hannickel and Vinceslas, They were impri- 
soned at Stultz, in Wurtemberg, where they 
| were induced to make a confession of the 
crimes committed by the band, of which they 
had been the captains. Amongst many 
robberies they mentioned incidentally, that 
one night they had broken into the house of 
two rich Jews at Mittelbron, and carried off 
all they could find. They were examined 
separately, and their stories agreed in every 
particular, They stated that, on the twenty- 
fourth or twenty-fifth of September, in 
seventeen hundred and sixty-eight, their 
band, to the number of twenty-four, en- 
tered the house of Cerf Moses and Solomon 
| Cerf, and carried off property to the amount 
of forty thousand francs. They named all 
the robbers who took a share in the expe- 
dition, and said that it was undertaken at 
the instigation of one Tangen Heuerlé, who 
was the only German in their band, and 
had pointed out to them the house of these 
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two Jews, as being well worth plundering. | 


sion had been wrung from the previous six.| When pressed to declare, if any of the | 
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seven Germans who had been condemned for 
this crime had taken any part in it; they 
solemnly declared upon oath, that none of 
these seven men had ever belonged to their 
band, and that they were entirely unknown 
to them. 

When these two robber-chiefs were told 
the history of the death and tortures of the 
seven innocent men and the dispersion 
and banishment of their families, steeped 
in crime as they were, their horror knew 
no bounds. Two other members of the 


band, confirmed the depositions of Hannickel | 


and Vinceslas. The chief magistrates of 
Stultz sent to the judge at Phalbourg, for 
the procés-vérbal of the trial,and also for the 
declaration of the two Jews; but the con- 
science-stricken judge refused. Neverthe- 
less, the bailli of Stultz obtained the proofs 
of the innocence of the seven men who had 
been condemned, and lost no time in laying 
them before the Duke of Wurtemberg. 
duke gave orders that search should be made 
to see if any of the relatives of the unfor- 
tunate victims still survived ; but eighteen 
years of sorrow and misery had done their 
work,—of the forty or fifty who had been 
driven from their homes, no more than eight 
remained. The duke sent the procés-vérbaux 


which attested the innocence of their un- | 


happy relatives, to his minister at the court 
of France, and desired him to take every 
means to obtain from the king the rehabili- 
tation of their name, as the phrase was, when 
innocent people who had suffered were to 
have the ignominy cleared from their 
memory. An act was passed on the twentieth 
of February, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
seven, before the royal notaries at Phalsbourg, 


by which the widows of Ulrich and Gaspard 


Beckvert, the two brothers, and the widow of | 


Michel Fix, the son and daughter of Ulrich 
Beckvert authorised the President Dupaits, 
to petition the king in their name for letters 
of revision of the sentence on the seven 
innocent men; which letters of revision were 
at length granted. 


WATCH CRY. 
FROM A GERMAN PATOIS SONG. 


Listen, listen to the hour! 

Ten strikes from the old church tower. 
Now pray, and then lie down to rest, 
Ye whose minds are calm and blest, 
Sleep soft and well—in Heaven bright 
An eye wakes for you all the night. 


Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Eleven, from the old church tower. , 
Ye who still more Jabour find, 
Ye who read with anxious mind, 
Once more to God in Heaven pray, 
It is too late. Now sleep till day ! 


Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Twelve strikes from the old church tower. 
Ye whom midnight still doth find 
With aching heart and troubled mind, 
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God grant you now a quiet hour, 
And guard and keep you by his power, 


Listen, listen to the hour! 

One strikes from the old church tower. 
Ye who now with shame and fear, 
Thicving, steal through pathways drear,— 
I dare not hope,—but O! beware, 
Though none are nigh, your Judge is there. 


Listen, listen to the hour! 

Two strikes from the old church tower, 
Ye who, though ‘tis nearly day, 
On your hearts let sorrow prey, 
Poor fools, repose and sleep are here, 
And God cares for you,—do not fear. 


Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Three strikes from the old church tower. 
The morning twilight fades away ; 
Ye who dare to greet the day 
Thank God, and fear not—all is well, 
Now go to work, and so farewell. 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. 
Written BY Himserr, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 

My first few days’ experience in my 
new position satisfied me that Doctor 
Knapton preserved himself from betrayal by 
|a system of surveillance worthy of the very 
|worst days of the Holy Inquisition itself. 
| No man of us ever knew that he was not 
‘being overlooked at home, or followed when 
‘he went out, by another man. Peep-holes 
| were pierced in the wall of each room, and 
| we were never certain, while at work, whose 
| eye was observing, or whose ear was listening 
in secret. Though we all lived together, we 
| were probably the least united body of men 
{ever assembled under one roof. By way of 
effectually keeping up the want of union 
| between us, we were not all trusted alike. I 
}soon discovered that Old File and Young 
| File were much further advanced in the 
|doctor’s confidence than Mill, Screw, or 
|myself. There was a locked-up room, and 
ia continually-closed door shutting off a 
back staircase, of both of which Old 
File and Young File possessed keys that 
were never so much as trusted in the pos- 
session of the rest of us. There was also a 
trapdoor in the floor of the principal work- 
room, the use of which was known to nobody 
but the doctor and his two privileged men. 
If we had not been all nearly on an equality 
in the matter of wages, these distinctions 
would have made bad blood among us. As 
it was, nobody having reason to complain 
of unjustly-diminished wages, nobody cared 
about any preferences in which profit was 
not involved. 

The doctor must have gained a great 
deal of money by his skill as a coiner. 
His profits in business could never have 
averaged less than five hundred per cent. ; 
and, to do him justice, he was really a 
generous as well as a rich master. Even I, as 
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paid by the week as the rest. We, of course, 


. had nothing to do with the passing of false 


money—we only manufactured it (sometimes 
at the rate of four hundred pounds’ worth ina 
week) ; and left its circulation to be managed 
by our customers in London and the large 
towns. Whatever we paid for in Barkingham 
was paid for in the genuine Mint coinage. 
Tused often to compare my own true guineas, 
half-crowns and shillings with our imitations 
under the doctor’s supervision, and was 
always amazed at the resemblance. Our 
scientific chief had discovered a process 
something like what is called electrotyping 
now-a-days, as I imagine. He was very 
proud of this; but he was prouder still of 
the ring of his metal, and with reason: it 
must have been a nice ear indeed that could 
discover the false tones in the doctor's 
coinage. 

If I had been the most scrupulous man in 
the world, I must still have received my 
wages, for the very necessary purpose of 
not appearing to distinguish myself invidi- 
ously from my fellow-workmen. Upon the 
whole, I got on well with them. Old File 
and I struck up quite a friendship. Young 
File and Mill worked harmoniously with me; 
but Screw and I (as I had foreboded) quar- 
relled. This last man was not on good terms 
with his fellows, and had less of the doctor’s 
confidence than any of the rest of us. Na- 
turally not of a sweet temper, his isolated 
position in the house had soured him, and he 
rashly attempted to vent his ill-humour on 
me, as a new-comer. For some days I bore 
with him patiently ; but at last he got the 
better of my powers of endurance; and I 
gave him a lesson in manners, one day, on the 
educational system of Gentleman Jones. He 
did not return the blow, or complain to the 
doctor ; he only looked at me wickedly, and 
said :; “ I'll be even with you for that, some of 
these days.” I soon forgot the words and 
the look. 

With Old File, as I have said, I became 
quite friendly. Excepting the secrets of our 
prison-house, he was ready enough to talk 
on subjects about which I was curious. He 
had known the doctor as a young man, and 
was perfectly familiar with all the events of 
his career. From various conversations, at 
odds and ends of spare time, I discovered that 
our employer had begun life as a footman in 
a gentleman’s family ; that his young thistress 
had eloped with him, taking away with her 
every article of value that was her own per- 
sonal property, in the shape of jewellery and 
dresses ; that they had lived upon the sale 
of these things for some time; and that the 
husband, when the wife’s means were ex- 
hausted, had turned strolling-player for a 
eg or two. Abandoning that pursuit, he 
iad next turned quack-doctor, first in a resi- 
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a new hand, was, in fair proportion, as well | holding to it as a good travelling title for the 


rest of his life. From the selling of quack 
medicines he had proceeded to the adul- 
terating of foreign wines, varied by lucrative 
evening occupation in the Paris gambling- 
houses. On returning to his native land, 
he still continued to turn his chemical 
knowledge to account, by giving his services 
to that particular branch of our commercial 
industry which is coarsely described as the 
adulteration of commodities; and from this he 
had gradually risen to the more refined pursuit. 
of adulterating gold and silver—or, to use the 
common phrase again, making bad money. 
According to Old File’s account, though he 
had never actually ill-used his wife, he had 
never lived on kind terms with her; the 


|main cause of the estrangement between 


them being a suspicion on the doctor’s part 
that Mrs. Knapton had kept some of her pos- 
sessions in jewellery concealed from him, 
from the day of their marriage to the hour of 
her death. Whether this suspicion was well 
founded or not, and whether it had been 
transferred to the daughter after her 
mother’s death, was more than my informant 
could tell. He seemed, to my astonishment 
and vexation, to know little or nothing about 
Laura’s relations with her father. That she 
must long since have discovered him to 
be not quite so respectable a man as he 
looked, and that she might shrewdly suspect 
what was going on in the house at the pre- 
sent time, were, in Old File’s opinion, matters 
of certainty; but that she knew anything 
positively on the subject of her father’s actual 
occupations, he seemed to doubt. The doctor 
was not the sort of man to give his daughter, 
or any other woman, the slightest chance of 
ever surprising his secrets. 

These particulars I gleaned during a 
month of servitude and imprisonment in the 
fatal red-brick house. During all that time 
not the slightest intimation reached me of 
Laura’s whereabouts. Had she forgotten 
me? I could not believe it. Unless the 
dear brown eyes were the falsest hypocrites 
in the world, it was impossible that she 
should have forgotten me. Wasshe watched 2 
Were all means of communicating with me, 
even in secret, carefully removed from her ? 
I looked oftener and oftener into the doctor’s 
study, as those questions occurred to me; 
but he never quitted it without locking the 
writing-desk first—he never left any papers 
scattered on the table, and he was never 
absent from the room at any special times 
and seasons that could be previously cal- 
culated upon. I began to despair, and to 
feel in my lonely moments a yearning to 
renew that childish experiment of crying, 
which I have already adverted to, in the way 
of confession. Moralists will be glad to 
hear that I really suffered acute mental 
misery at this time of my life. My state of 


dent, then in a vagabond capacity—taking a}depression would have gratified the most 
medical degree of his own conferring, and! exacting of Methodists; and my penitent 
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face would have made my fortune if I could | 
only have been exhibited by a reformatory 
association on the platform of Exeter Hall. 
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us. We managed to introduce the pass-word 
—Happy-go-lucky—into our answer. This 
of course quieted suspicion ; and he, at our 


How much longer was this to last ?| request, guided us here, leaving his fellow- 


Whither should I turn my steps when I 
regained my freedom? In what direction 


throughout all England should I begin seek- | 
Sleeping and waking—| 


ing for Laura? 
working and idling—those were now my 
constant thoughts. 


workman, as he has just told you, to do all 
errands at Barkingham.” 

While these words were being spoken, I 
saw Screw’seyes wandering discontentedly and 
amazedly round the room. He had left me 


I did my best to prepare | in it with the doctor before he went out: was 


myself for every emergency that could |he disappointed at not finding me in it on his 


happen; I tried to arm myself beforehand 
against every possible accident that could 
befal me. While I was still hard at work 
sharpening my faculties and disciplining my 
energies in this way, events occurred in the 
red-brick house which I had never anticipated; 


return / 

While this thought was passing through 
|my mind, the stranger resumed his ex- 
planations. 
| “We are here,” he said, “as agents ap- 
| pointed to transact private business, out of 





and an accident befel the doctor, on the pos- 
sibility of which I had not dared to calculate, 
even in my most hopeful moments. 

One morning I was engaged in the principal 
work-room with my employer. We were 
alone. Old File and his son were occupied in 
the garrets. Screw had been sent to Barking- 


ham, accompanied, on the usual precautionary | 


lan, by Mill. They had been gone nearly an 
Sear when the doctor sent me into the next 
room to moisten and knead up some plaster 
of Paris. While I was engaged in this occu- 

ation, I suddenly heard strange voices in the 
arge work-room. My curiosity was instantly 
excited. I went to the peep-hole in the wall, 
and looked through it. 

I saw first my old enemy Screw, with his 
villanous face much paler than usual; next, 
two respectably-dressed strangers, whom he 
appeared to have brought into the room ; and 
next to them Young File, addressing himself 
to the doctor. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said my friend, 
the workman-like footman; “but before 
these gentlemen say anything for themselves, 
I wish to explain, as they seem strangers to 
you, that I only let them in after I had 
heard them give the pass-word. My in- 
structions are to let anybody in on our side 
of the door if they can give the pass-word. 
No offence, sir, but I want it to be under- 
stood that I have done my duty.” 

“Quite right, my man,” said the doctor, 
in his blandest manner. 
to your work.” 

Young File left the room, with a scru- 
tinising look for the two strangers, and a 
suspicious frown for Screw. 

“ Allow us to introduce ourselves,” began 
the elder of the two strangers. 

“ Pardon me for a moment,” interposed the 
doctor. 
ing to Screw. 

“ Doing our errands at Barkingham,” an- 
swered Screw, turning paler than ever. 

“We happened to meet your two men, and 
to ask them the way to your house,” said the 
stranger who had just spoken. “This man, 
with a caution that does him infinite credit, 
required to know our business before he told 


a 


“You may go back | 


“Where is Mill?” he added, turn-| 


London, for Mr. Manasseh, with whom you 
have dealings, I think ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the doctor, with a smile. 
| “And who owes you a little account, 

which we are appointed to settle.” 
| “Just so!” remarked the doctor, plea- 
| santly rubbing his hands one over the other. 
“My good friend, Mr. Manasseh, does not 
like to trust the post, I suppose? Very 
glad to make your acquaintance, gentlemen. 
Have you got the little memorandum about 
you ?’ 

“Yes; but we think there is a slight 
inaccuracy in it. Have you any objection to 
let us refer to your ledger ?” 

“Not the least in the world. Screw, go 
down into my private laboratory, open the 
table-drawer nearest the window, and bring 
up a locked book, with a parchment cover, 
which you will find in it.” 

As Screw obeyed, I saw a look pass be- 
tween him and the two strangers which made 
me begin to feel a little uneasy. I thought 
| the doctor noticed it too; but he preserved 
his countenance, as usual, in a state of the 

most unrufiled composure. 

“What a time that fellow is gone!” he 
exclaimed, gaily. “Perhaps I had better go 
|and get the book myself.” 

The two strangers had been gradually 
lessening the distance between the doctor 
and themselves, ever since Screw had left the 
room. The last words were barely out of his 
mouth, before they both sprang upon him, 
and pinioned his arms with their hands, 

“Steady, my fine fellow,” said Mr. Manas- 
seh’s head agent. “It’s no go. We are 
Bow Street runners, and we’ve got you for 
coining” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said the doctor, with 
| the most superb coolness. “ You needn’t hold 
me. I’m not fool enough to resist when I’m 
| fairly caught.” 

“Wait till we’ve searched you; and then 
we'll talk about that,” said the runner. 

The doctor submitted to the searching 
with the patience of a martyr. No offensive 
| Weapon being found in his pockets, they 
allowed him to sit down unmolested in the 


‘ nearest chair. 
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“Screw, I suppose?” said the doctor, | 
looking inquiringly at the officers. 

_ Exactly,” said the principal man of the 

two. “We have been secretly corresponding | 
with him for weeks past. We have nabbed | 
the man who went out with him, and got him | 
safe at Barkingham. Don’t expect Screw | 
back with the ledger. As soon as he has) 
made sure that the rest of you are in the| 
house, he is to fetch another man or two of| 
our Bow Street lot, who are waiting to come | 
in till they hear from us. We only want an/| 
old man and a young one, and a third pal of 
yours who’s a gentleman born, to make a| 
regular clearance in the house. When we| 
have once got you all, it will be the prettiest | 
capture that’s ever been made since I was in | 
the force.” 

What the doctor answered to this I can-}| 
not say. Just as the officer had done speak- | 
ing, I heard footsteps approaching the room | 
in which I was listening. Was Screw looking | 
for me? I instantly closed the peep-hole, 
and got behind the door. It opened back 
upon me, and, sure enough, Screw entered 
cautiously. 

An empty old wardrobe stood opposite the 
door. Evidently suspecting that I might | 
have taken the alarm and concealed myself | 
inside it, he approached it on tip-toe. On) 
tiptoe also I followed him; and, just as his | 
hands were on the wardrobe door, my hands | 
were on his throat. I had the disadvantage | 
of being obliged to seize him from behind ; 
but he was fortunately a little man, and no 
match forme. I easily and gently laid him 
on his back, in a voiceless and half- 
suffocated state—throwing myself right over 
him, to keep his legs quiet. When I saw his 
face getting black, and his small eyes growin 
largely globular, I let go with one hendl 
pe 





| 
my empty plaster of Paris heal 
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harm, gentlemen, if you are as hungry as I 


lam 


“Tf you want to eat and drink, order the 
victuals at once,” replied one of the runners, 
sulkily. “We don’t happen to want any- 
thing ourselves.” 

“Sorry for it,” said the doctor. “I have 
some of the best old Madeira in England.” 

“Like enough,” retorted the officer, sar- 
eastically, “ But you see we are not quite 
such fools as we look ; and have heard of 
such a thing, in our time, as hocussed wine.” 

“© fie! fie!” exclaimed the doctor, mer- 
rily. “Remember how well I am behaving 
myself, and don’t wound my feelings by sus- 
—s me of such shocking treachery as 
that!” 

He moved to a corner of the room behind 
him, and touched a nob in the wall which I 
had never before observed. A bell rang 
directly, which had a new tone in it to my 
ears. 

“Too bad,” said the doctor, turning round 
again to the runners; “really too bad, gen- 
tlemen, to suspect me of that!” 

Shaking his head deprecatingly, he moved 
back to the corner, pulled aside something in 
the wall, disclosed the mouth of a pipe which 
I had never seen before, and called down 
it :— 

“ Moses !” 

It was the first time I had heard that name 
in the house. 

“Who is Moses?” inquired the officers 
both together, advancing on him suspiciously. 

“Only my servant,” answered the doctor. 
He turned once more to the pipe, and called 
down it :— 

“Bring up the Stilton Cheese, and a bottle 
of the Old Madeira.” 

The cheese we had in cut at that time 
was of purely Dutch extraction. I remem- 








which lay close by, into his mouth, tied it| bered Port, Sherry, and Claret, in my palmy 
fast, secured his hands and feet, and then left | dinner-days at the doctor’s family table ; but 


him perfectly harmless, while I took counsel certainly not Old Madeira. Perhaps he 
with myself how best to secure my own| selfishly kept his best wine and his choicest 


safety. 

I should have made my escape at once; 
but for what I heard the officer say about the 
men who were waiting to come in. Were 
they waiting near or at a distance? Were 
they on the watch at the front or the back of 
the house? I thought it highly desirable to 
give myself what chance there might be of 
ascertaining their whereabouts from the talk 
of the officers in the next room, before I 
risked the possibility of running right into 
their clutches. So I cautiously opened the 
peep-hole once more. 

The doctor appeared to be still on the 
most friendly terms with his vigilant 
guardians from Bow Street. 

“ Have you any objection to my ringing for 
some lunch, before we are all taken off to 
London together?” I heard him ask in his 
most cheerful tones. “ A glass of wine and a 
bit of bread and cheese won’t do you any 


| cheese for his own consumption. 

“Sam,” said one of the runners to the 
other, “ you look to our civil friend here, and 
[ll grab Moses when he brings up the 
lunch.” 

“Would you like to see what the operation 
of coining is, while my man is getting the 
lunch ready ?” said the doctor. “It may be 
of use to me at the trial, if you can testify 
that I afforded you every facility for finding 
out anything you might want to know. Only 
you mention my polite anxiety to make 
things easy and instructive from the very 
first, and 1 may get recommended to mercy. 
See here—this queer-looking machine, gen- 
tlemen (from which two of my men derive 
their nick-names), is what we call a Mill-and- 
Screw.” 

He began to explain the machine with the 
manner and tone of a Jecturer at a scientitic 
institution. In spite of themselves, the officers 
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burst out laughing. I looked round at Screw 
as the doctor yot deeper into his explanations. 
The traitor was rolling his wicked eyes 
horribly at me. They presented so shocking 
a sight, that I looked away again. What was 
I to do next? The minutes were getting on, 
and I had not heard a word yet, through the 
peep-hole, on the subject of the reserve of 
Bow Street runners outside. Would it not 
be best to risk everything, and get away at 
‘once by the back of the house ? 

Just as I had resolved on venturing the 
worst, and making my escape forthwith, I 
heard the officers interrupt the doctor's 
lecture. 

“ Your lunch is a long time coming,” said 
one of them. 

“Moses is lazy,” answered the doctor ; “and | 
the Madeira is in a remote part of the cellar. | 
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Shall [ ring again ?” 

“ Hang your ringing again!” growled the 
runner impatiently, “I don’t understand 
why our reserve men are not here yet.| 
Suppose you go and give them a whistle, | 
Sam.” 

“T don’t half like Jeaving you,” returned 
Sam. “This learned gentleman here is rather 


a shifty sort of a chap; and it strikes me 
that two of us isn’t a bit too much to watch | 
him.” 

“ What’s that ?” exclaimed Sam’s comrade, 
suspiciously. 

A crash of broken crockery in the lower 
part of the house had followed the last word 


of the cautious ofiicer’s speech. Naturally, I} 
could draw no special inference from the 
sound ; but, for all that, it filled me with a 
breathless interest and suspicion, which held | 
me irresistibly at the pcep-hole, though the 
moment before I had made up my mind to 
fly from the house. 

“ Moses is awkward as well as lazy,” said 
the doctor. “He has dropped the tray! O, 
dear, dear me! he has certainly dropped the 
tray.” 

“ Let's take our learned friend down-stairs 
between us,” suggested Sam. “I shan’t be 
easy till we’ve got him out of the house.” 

“ And I shan’t be easy if we don’t handeuff 
him before we leave the room,” returned the | 
other. 

“ Rude conduct, gentlemen—after all that | 
has passed, remarkably rude conduct,” said 
the doctor. “May I, at least, get my hat 
while my hands are at liberty? It hangs on 
that peg opposite to us.” He moved towards 
it a few steps into the middle of the room| 
while he spoke. 

“Stop!” said Sam; “T’ll get your hat for | 
you. We'll see if there’s anything inside it) 
or not, before you put it on.” 

The doctor stood stock-still, like a soldier | 
at the word, Halt. 

“ And I'll get the handcuffs,” said the other 
runner, searching his coat pockets. 

The doctor bowed to him assentingly and 
forgivingly. 


,’ 











| hiding outside are in full ery after them. 
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“Only oblige me with my hat, and I shall 
be quite ready for you,” he said—paused for 
one moment, then repeated the words, “Quite 
Ready,” in a louder tone ; and then instantly 
disappeared through the floor ! 

I saw the two officers rush from opposite 
ends of the room to a great opening in the 
middle of it. The trap-door on which the 
doctor had been standing, and on which he 
had descended, closed up with a bang at the 
same moment; and a friendly voice from 
the lower regions called out gaily, “ Good- 
bye!” 

The officers next made for the door of the 
room, It had been locked from the other 
As they tore furiously at the handle, 
the roll of the wheels of the doctor's gig 
sounded on the drive in front of the house ; 
and the friendly voice called out once more, 
“Good-bye !” 

I waited just long enough to see the 
batiled officers unbarring the window-shut- 
ters for the purpose of giving the alarm, before 
I closed the peep-hole, and with a farewell 
look at the distorted face of my prostrate 
enemy, Screw, left the room. 

The doctor’s study-door was open as I 
passed it on my way down-stairs. The locked 
writing-desk, which probably contained the 
only clue to Laura’s retreat that I was likely 
to find, was in its usual place on the table. 
There was no time to break it open on the 
spot. I rolled it up in my apron, took it off 
bodily under my arm, and descended to the 
iron door on the staircase. Just as I was 
within sight of it, it was opened from the 
landing on the other side. I turned to run 
up-stairs again, when a familiar voice, cried, 


|“ Stop!” and looking round, I beheld Young 


File. 

“All right !” he said. “Father's off with 
the governor in the gig, and the runners in 
If 
Bow Street can get within pistol-shot of the 
blood mare, all I can say is, 1 give Bow Street. 
full leave to fire away with both barrels ! 
Where’s Screw ?” 

“Gagged by me in the casting-room.” 

“Well done, you! Got all your things, I 
see, under your arm? Wait two seconds 
while I grab my money. Never mind the 
rumpus up-stairs,—there’s nobody outside to 


|help them; and the gate’s locked, if there 


” 
was. 
He darted past me up the stairs. I could 
hear the imprisoned officers shouting for help 
from the top windows, Their reserve men 


/ must have been far away, by this time, in pur- 


suit of the gig; and there was not much 
chance of their getting useful help from any 
stray countryman who might be passing 
along the road, except in the way of send- 
ing a message to Barkingham. Anyhow 
we were sure of a half-hour to escape in, at 
the very least. 

“Now then,” said Young File, rejoining 
me ; “Let’s be off by the back way through 
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the plantation. How came you to lay your | sary materials for keeping up a large corres- 


Incky hands on Screw?” he continued, when | pondence ; but there were not more than 
we had passed through the iron door, and | half a dozen letters in it altogether. Four 
had closed it after us. were on business-matters, and the other two 
“Tell me first, how the doctor managed to | were of a friendly nature, referring to persons 
make a hole in the floor just in the nick of! and things in which I did not feel the smallest 
time.” interest. I found besides half a dozen bills 
“What! did you see the trap sprung?” | receipted (the doctor was a mirror of punctu- 
“TI saw everything through the hole in ality in the payment of tradesmen), note 
the wall.” jand letter-paper of the finest quality, clari- 
“The devil you did! Had you any notion | fied pens, a pretty little pin-cushion, two 
that signals were going on, all the while! small account-books filled with the neatest 
you were on the watch? We have a entries, and some leaves of blotting-paper. 
regular set of them in case of acci-| Nothing else; absolutely nothing else, in 
dents. It’s arule that father, and me, and | the treacherous writing-desk on which I had 
the doctor are never to be in the workroom |implicitly relied to guide me to Laura’s 
together—so as to keep one of us always at | hiding-place. 
liberty to act on the signals—Whereare you; I groaned in sheer wretchedness over the 
going to?” | destruction of all my dearest plans and hopes. 
“Only to get the gardener’s ladder, to help | If the Bow Street runners had come into the 
us over the wall. Go on.” | plantation just as I had completed the rifling 
“The first signal is a private bell—that | of the desk, I think I should have let them 
means, Listen at the pipe. The next is a, take me without making the slightest effort 
call down the pipe for ‘ Moses,’—that means, | at escape. As it was, no living soul appeared 
Danger ! Lock the door, ‘Stilton Cheese,’ within sight of me. I must have sat at the 
means, Put the mare to; and ‘Old Madeira,’ | foot of a tree for full half an hour, with the 
Stand by the trap. The trap works in that | doctor’s useless bills and letters before me, 
locked up room you never got into; and/ with my head in my hands, and with all my 
when our hands are on the machinery,| energies of body and mind utterly crushed 
we are awkward enough to have a little'down by despair. At the end of the half- 
accident with the luncheon tray. ‘ Quite hour, the natural restlessness of my faculties 
Ready,’ is the signal to lower the trap, which | began to make itself felt. Whatever may be 
we do in the regular theatre-fashion. We said about it in books, no emotion in this 
lowered the doctor smartly enough, as you! world ever did, or ever will, last for long to- 
saw, and got out by the back staircase.! gether. The strong feeling may return over 
Father went in the gig, and I let them out and over again ; but it must have its constant 
and locked the gates after them. Now you | intervals of change or repose. In real life 
know as much as I’ve got breath to tell | the bitterest grief doggedly takes its rest and 
you.” | dries its eyes; the heaviest despair sinks to a 
We scaled the wall easily by the help of! certain level, and stops there to give hope a 
the ladder, When we were down on the chance of rising, in spite of us. Even the joy 
other side, Young File suggested that the of an unexpected meeting is always an im- 
safest course for us was to separate, and for | perfect sensation, for it never lasts long 
each to take his own way. We shook hands| enough to justify our secret anticipations—our 
and parted. He went Southward, towards | happiness dwindles to mere every-day con- 
London, and I went Westward, towards the|tentment before we have half done with it. 
sea-coast, with Dr. Knapton’s precious| I raised my head, and gathered the bills 
writing-desk safe under my arm. and letters together, and stood up a man 
For a couple of hours I walked on briskly, | again, wondering at the variableness of my 
careless in what direction I went, so long as| own temper, at the curious elasticity of that 
I kept my back turned on Barkingham. By/| toughest of all the vital substances within 
the time I had put ten miles of ground, ac-| us, which we call Hope. “Sitting and sighing 
cording to my calculations, between me and_| at the foot of this tree,” thought I, “is not 
the red brick house, I began to look upon the | the way to find Laura, or to secure my own 
doctor’s writing-desk rather in the light of| safety. Let me circulate my blood and rouse 
an incumbrance, and determined to examine! my ingenuity, by taking to the road again.” 
it without further delay. Accordingly I picked | However, before I forced my way back to 
up the first large stone I could tind in the! the open side of the hedge, I thought it de- 
road, crossed a common, burst through a|sirable to tear up the bills and letters, for 
hedge, and came to a halt, on the other side, fear of being traced by them if they were 
in a thick plantation. Here, finding myself; found in the plantation. The desk I left 
well screened from public view, I broke open! where it was, there being no name on it. The 
the desk with the help of the stone, and be-| note-paper and pens I pocketed—forlorn as 
gan to look over the contents, | my situation was, it did not authorise me to 
To my unspeakable disappointment I found! waste stationery. The blotting-paper was the 
but few papers of any kind to examine. The last thing left to dispose of: two neatly- 
desk was beautifully fitted with all the neces-! folded sheets, quite clean, except in one place, 
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where the impression of a few lines of writ- 
ing appeared. I was about to put the blotting- 
paper into my pocket after the pens, when 
something in the look of the writing impressed 
on it, stopped me. 

Four blurred lines of not more, apparently, 
than two or three words each, running out | 
one beyond another regularly from left to | 
right. Had the doctor been composing poetry 
and blotting it ina violent hurry? At a first 
glance, that was more than I could tell. The 
order of the written letters, whatever they 
might be, was reversed on the face of the im- | 
pression taken of them by the blotting-paper. 
{ turned to the other side of the leaf. The) 
order of the letters was now right, but the 
letters themselves were sometimes too faintly 
impressed, sometimes too much blurred to- 
gether to be legible. I held the leaf up to 
the light, and there was a complete change: 
the blurred letters grew clearer, the invisible | 
connecting lines appeared—I could read the | 
words, from first to last. 





The writing must have been hurried, and | 
it had to all appearance been hurriedly dried | 
towards the corner of a perfectly clean leaf of | 
the blotting-paper. After twice reading, I| 
felt sure that I had made out correctly the 
following address : 


Miss James, 
2, Zion Place, 
Crickgelly, 
N. Wales. | 


i 


It was hard, under the circumstances, to 
form an opinion, as to the handwriting ; but 
I thought I could recognise the character of | 
some of the doctor’s letters, even in the blotted | 
impression of them. Supposing I was right, 
who was Miss James ? 

Some Welsh friend of the doctor’s, unknown 
to me? Probably enough. But why not 
Laura herself under an assumed name ? 
Having sent her from home to keep her 
out of my way, it seemed next to a certainty 
that her father would take all possible 
measures to prevent my tracing her, and 
would, therefore, as a common act of pre- 
caution, forbid her to travel under her own 
name. Crickgelly, North Wales, was as- 
suredly a very remote place to banish her 
to; but then the doctor was not a man to 
do things by halves: he knew the lengths to 
which my cunning and resolution were capable 
of carrying me; and he would have been 
innocent indeed if he had hidden his daughter 
from me in any place within reasonable dis- 
tance of Barkingham. Last, and not least 
important, Miss James sounded in my ears 
exactly like an assumed name. Was there 
ever any woman absolutely and literally 
named Miss James? However I may have| 
altered my opinion on this point since, my 
mind was not in a condition at that time to 
admit the possible existence of any such in- 
dividual asa maiden James. Before, there- 
fore, 1 had put the precious blotting-paper | 
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into my pocket, I had satisfied myself that 
my first duty, under all the circumstances, 
was to shape my flight immediately to Crick- 
gelly. I could be certain of nothing—not 
even of identifying the doctor’s handwriting 
by the impression on the blotting-paper. But 
provided I kept clear of Barkingham, it was 
all the same to me what part of the United 
Kingdom I went to; and, in the absence of 
any actual clue to Laura’s place of residence, 
there was consolation and encouragement even 
in following an imaginary trace. My spirits 
rose to their natural height as I struck into 


ithe high road again, and beheld across the 


level plain the smoke, chimneys, and church- 
spires of a large manufacturing town. There 
I saw the welcome promise of a coach—the 


|happy chance of making my journey to 


Crickgelly easy and rapid from the very out- 
set. 

On my way to the town, I was reminded 
by the staring of all the people I passed on 


|the road, of one important consideration 


which I had hitherto most unaccountably 
overlooked—the necessity of making some 
radical change in my personal appearance. 
I had no cause to dread the Bow Street 
runners, for not one of them had seen me; 
but I had the strongest possible reasons for 
distrusting a meeting with my enemy Screw. 
He would certainly be made use of by the 
officers for the purpose of identifying the 
companions whom he had betrayed; and I 
had the best reasons in the world to believe 
that he would rather assist in the taking of 
me than in the capture of all the rest of the 
coining gang put together—the doctor 
himself not excepted. My present cos- 
tume was of the dandy sort—rather shabby, 
but gay in colour and outrageous in 
cut. [ had not altered it for an arti- 
san’s suit in the doctor’s house, because I 
never had any intention of staying there a 
day longer than I could possibly help. The 
apron in which I had wrapped the writing- 
desk was the only approach I had made 
towards wearing the honourable uniform of 
the working man, Would it be wise now to 
make my transformation complete, by adding 
to the apron a velveteen jacket and a seal- 
skin cap? No: my hands were too white, 
my manners too inveterately gentlemanlike, 
for an artisan disguise. It would be safer 
to assume a serious character—to shave off 
my whiskers, crop my hair, buy a modest hat 
and umbrella, and dress entirely in black. 
At the first slop-shop I encountered in the 
suburbs of the town, I got a carpet-bag 
and a clerical-looking suit. At the first 
easy shaving-shop I passed, I had my hair 
cropped and my whiskers taken off. After 
that, I retreated again to the country—walked 
back till I found a convenient hedge down 
a lane off the high road, changed my 
upper garments behind it, and emerged, 
bashful, black, and reverend, with my cotton 
umbrella tucked modestly under my arm, 
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my eyes on the ground, my head in the air, 


and my hat off my forehead. When I found 
two labourers touching their caps to me on 
my way back to the town, I knew that it 
was all right, and that I might now set the 
vindictive eyes of Screw himself safely at 
defiance. 

I had not the most distant notion where I 
was when I reached the High Street, and 


stopped at The Green Bull Hotel and) 
However, I managed to men- | 


Coach-office. 
tion my modest wishes to be conveyed at 
once in the direction of Wales, with no more 
than a becoming confusion of manner, The 
answer was not so encouraging as I could 
have wished. The coach to Shrewsbury had 
left an hour before, and there would be no 
other public conveyance running in my 
direction until the next morning. Finding 
myself thus obliged to yield to adverse cir- 
cumstances, I submitted resignedly, and 
booked a place outside by the next day’s 
coach, in the name of the Reverend John 
Jones. I thought it desirable to be at once 
unassuming and Welch in the selection of a 
travelling name; and therefore considered 
John Jones calculated to fit me, in my pre- 
sent emergency, to a hair. 

After securing a bed at the hotel, and 
ordering a frugal curate’s dinner (bit of fish, 
two chops, mashed potatoes, semolina pud- 
ding, half-pint of sherry), I sallied out to 
look at the town. Not knowing the name of 
it, and not daring to excite surprise by ask- 
ing, I found the place full of vague yet mys- 
terious interest. Here I was, somewhere in 
Central England, just as ignorant of localities 
as if I had been suddenly deposited in Central 
Africa; my lively fancy revelled in the new 
sensation. I invented a name for the town, 
a code of laws for the inhabitants, produc- 
tions, antiquities, chalybeate springs, popula- 
tion, statistics of crime, and so on, while I 
walked about the streets, looked in at the 
shop-windows, and attentively examined ‘the 
Market-place and Town-hall. Experienced 
travellers, who have exhausted all novelties, 
would do well to follow my example ; they 
may be certain, for one day at least, of 
getting some fresh ideas, and feeling a new 
sensation. 

On returning to dinner in the coffee-room, 
I found all the London papers on the table. 

The Morning Post happened to lie upper- 
most, so I took it away to my own seat to 
occupy the time, while my unpretending bit 
of fish was frying. Glancing lazily at the 
advertisements on the first page, to begin 
with, I was astounded by the appearance of 
the following lines, at the top of a column ; 


“Ifr « S—rrit—y will communicate with his 
distressed and alarmed relatives Mr. and Mrs. 
B—tTT—rs—ry, he will hear of something to his 
advantage, and may be assured that all will be once 
more forgiven. A—z—t1a entreats him to write.” 


What, in the name of all that is most mys- 
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terious, does this mean ! was my first thought 
after reading the advertisement. Can Lady 
Malkinshaw have taken a fresh lease of that 
impregnable vital tenement at the door of 
which Death has been knocking vainly for so 
many years past! (Nothing more likely.) 
Was my felonious connection with Doctor 
Knapton suspected ? (It seemed improbable.) 
One thing, however, was certain: I was 
missed, and the Batterburys were naturally 
anxious about me—anxious enough to ad- 
vertise in the public papers. I debated with 
myself whether I should answer their pathetic 
appeal or not. I had all my money about 
me (having never let it out of my own pos- 
session during my stay in the red-brick 
house); and there was plenty of it for the 
present ; so I thought it best to leave the 
alarm and distress of my anxious relatives 
unrelieved for a little while longer, and to 
— quietly to the perusal of the Morning 

ost. 

Five minutes of desultory reading brought 
me unexpectedly to an explanation of the ad- 
vertisement, in the shape of the following 


| paragraph ; 


“ AvanMING Ititness or Lapy Matkinsnaw.— 
We regret to announce that this venerable lady was 
seized with an alarming illness on Saturday last, at ker 
mansion in town. The attack took the character of a 
fit—of what precise nature we have not been able to 
learn. Her ladyship’s medical attendant and near 
relative, Doctor Softly, was immediately called in, and 
predicted the most fatal results. Fresh medical 
attendance was secured, and her ladyship’s nearest sur- 
viving relatives, Mrs. Softly, and Mr. and Mrs. Batter- 
bury, of Duskydale Park, were summoned. At the 
time of their arrival, her ladyship’s condition was 
comatose, her breathing being highly stertorous. If 
we are rightly informed, Doctor Softly and the other 
medical gentlemen present, gave it as their opinion that 
if the pulse of the venerable sufferer did not rally in 
the course of a quarter-of-an-hour at most, very lament- 
able results might be anticipated, For fourteen 
minutes, as our reporter was informed, no change took 
place; but, strange to relate, immediately afterwards 
her ladyship’s pulse rallied suddenly in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. She was observed to open her eyes 
very wide, and was heard, to the surprise and delight 
of all surrounding the coueh, to ask why her ladyship’s 
usual lunch of chicken-broth with a glass of Amontil- 
lado sherry was not placed on the table as usual. 
These refreshments having been produced, under the 
sanction of the medical gentlemen, the aged patient 
partook of them with an appearance of the utmost 
relish, Since this happy alteration for the better, her 
ladyship’s health has, we rejoice to say, rapidly im- 
proved ; and the answer now given to all friendly and 
fashionable inquirers is, in the venerable lady’s own 
humorous phraseology, ‘Much better than could be 
expected,’ ” 


Well done, my excellent grandmother! 
my firm, my unwearied, my undying friend ! 
Never can I say that my case is desperate 
while you can swallow your chicken-broth 
and sip your Amontillado sherry. The mo- 
ment [ want money, I will write to Mr. 
Batterbury, and cut another little golden 
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slice out of that possible three-thousand- | 


pound-cake, for which he has already suffered 
and sacrificed so much. In the mean time, 
O venerable protectress of the wandering 
Rogue! let me gratefully drink your health 
in the nastiest and smallest hall-pint of 
sherry this palate ever tasted, or these eyes 
ever beheld ! 

I went to bed that night in great spirits. | 
My luck seemed to be returning to me ; and | 
I began to feel more than hopeful of really 
discovering my beloved Laura at Crickgelly, 
under the alias of Miss James. The next 
morning the Rev. John Jones descended to 
breakfast, so rosy, bland, and smiling, that 
the chambermaids simpered as he tripped 
by them in the passage, and the landlady 
bowed graciously as he passed her parlour 
door. ‘The coach drove up, and the reverend 
gentleman (after waiting characteristically” 
for the woman’s ladder) mounted to his place 
on the roof, behind the coachman. One man | 
sat there who had got up before him—and 
who should that man be, but the chief of the 
Bow Street runners, who had rashly tried 
to take Dr. Knapton into custody ! 

There could not be the least doubt of his| 
identity; I should have known his face 
again among a hundred. He looked at me 
as Itook my place by his side, with one sharp 
searching glance—then turned his head away 
towards the road. Knowing that he had 
never set eyes on my face (thanks to the} 
convenient peep-hole at the red-brick house), 
I thought my meeting with him was likely to 
be rather advantageous than otherwise. I 
had now an opportunity of watching the 
proceedings of one of our pursuers, at any 
rate,—and surely this was something gained. 

“Fine morning, sir,” I said, politely. 

“Yes,” he replied, in the gruffest of mono- 
syllables. 

I was not offended: I could make allow- 
ance for the feelings of a man who had been 
locked up by his own prisoner. 

“Very fine morning, indeed,” I repeated, 
soothingly and cheerfully. 

The runner only grunted this time. Well, 
well! we all have our little infirmities, I 
don’t think the worse of the man now, for 
having been rude to me, that morning, on 
the top of the Shrewsbury coach. 

The next passenger who got up and placed 
himself by my side was a florid, excitable, 
confused-looking gentleman, excessively talk- 
ative and familiar. He was followed by a 
sulky agricultural youth in top-boots,—and 
then, the complement of passengers on our 
seat behind the coachmen was complete. 

“Heard the news, sir?” said the florid 
man, turning to me. 

“ Not that I am aware of,” I answered. 

“Tt’s the most tremendous thing that has 
happened these fifty years,” said the florid | 
man, “A gang of coiners, sir, discovered at | 
Barkingham—in a house they used to call | 
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silver that’s been about, they’re at the bottom 
of. And the head of the gang not taken! 
—escaped, sir, like a ghost on the stage, 
through a trap-door, after actually locking 
the runners into his workshop. The black- 
smiths from Barkingham had to break them 
out; the whole house was found full of 
iron doors, back staircases, and all that 
sort of thing, just like the Inquisition. A 
most respectable man, the original pro- 
prietor! Think what a misfortune to have 
let his house to a scoundrel who has turned 
the whole inside into traps, furnaces, and 
iron doors. The fellow’s reference, sir, was 
actually at a London bank, where he kept 
a first-rate account. What is to become 
of society ? where is our protection? Where 
are our characters, when we are left at the 
mercy of scoundrels? The times are awful 
—upon my soul, the times we live in are 
perfectly awful?” 

“ Pray, sir, is there any chance of catching 
this coiner ?” I inquired, innocently. 

“T hope so, sir; for the sake of outraged 
society, l hope so,” said the excitable man, 
“They've printed handbills at Barkingham, 
offering a reward for taking him. I was 


| with my friend the mayor, early this morn- 


ing, and saw them issued. ‘ Mr. Mayor,’ says 
I, ‘I’m going West,—give me a few copies— 
let me help to circulate them—for the sake 
of outraged society, let me help to circulate 
them.’ Here they are,--take a few, sir, for 
distribution. You'll see there are three 
other fellows to be caught besides the prin- 
cipal rascal—one of them a scamp belonging to 
arespectable family. O! whattimes! Take 
three copies, and pray circulate them in three 
influential quarters. Perhaps that gentle- 
man next you would like a few. Will you 
take three, sir?” 

“ No, I wont,” said the Bow Street runner, 
doggedly. “Nor yet one of ’em ;—and it’s 
my opinion that the coining-gang would be 
nabbed all the sooner, if you was to give over 
helping the law to catch them.” 

This answer produced a vehement expos- 
tulation from my excitable neighbour, to 
which I paid little attention, being better 
engaged in reading the handbill. It described 
the doctor’s personal appearance with remark- 
able accuracy, and cautioned persons in sea- 
port towns to be on the look-out for him. 
Old File, Young File, and myself were all 
dishonourably mentioned together in a second 
paragraph, as runaways of inferior importance, 
Not a word was said in the hand-bill to show 
that the authorities at Barkingham even so 
much as suspected the direction in which 
any one of us had escaped. This would have 
been very encouraging, but for the presence 
of the runner by my side, which looked as if 
Bow Street had its suspicions, however inno- 
cent Barkingham might be. Could the doctor 
have directed his flight towards Crickgelly ? 
I trembled internally, as the question sug- 


the Grange. All the dreadful lot of bad ! gested itself to me. Surely he would prefer 
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writing to Miss James to join him when he | went in to dinner, determined to go on after- | 
got to a safe place of refuge, rather than | wards to Crickgelly, though all Bow Street 
encumber himself with the young lady before should be following at my heels. 

he was well out of reach of the far-stretching Seca e 
arm of the law. This seemed infinitely the WAITER! 

most natural course of conduct. Still, there cai 

was the runner travelling towards Wales—| Wuen did it first occur to him to be a 
and not certainly without a special motive. | waiter ? Was it ambition, accident, an adverse 
I put the handbills in my pocket, andj fate that made him one? Was he born a 
listened for any hints which might creep out | waiter, or did he achieve waiterhood, or was 
in his talk ; but he perversely kept silent. | it thrust upon him ? “ Who first seduced him 


© alee 





The more my excitable neighbour tried to 
dispute with him, the more contemptuously 
he refused to talk. I began to feel vehemently 
impatient for our arrival at Shrewsbury ; for 
there only could I hope to discover something 
more of my formidable fellow-traveller’s 
plans. 

The coach stopped for dinner ; and some of 
our passengers left us, the excitable man with 
the handbills among the number. I got down, 
and stood on the doorstep of the inn, pre- 
tending to be looking about me, but in reality 
watching the movements of the runner. 
Rather to my surprise, I saw him go to the | 
door of the coach, and speak to one of the 
inside passengers, After a short conversation, 
of which I could not hear one word, the 
runner left the coach door and entered the 
inn, called for a glass of brandy and water, 
and took it out to his friend, who had not left 
the vehicle. ‘The friend bent forward to 
receive it at the window. I caught a glimpse 
of his face, and felt my knees tremble under 
me—it was Screw himself ! 

Screw, pale and haggard-looking, evidently 
not yet recovered from the effect of my grip 
on his throat! Screw, in attendance on the 
runner, travelling inside the coach in the 
character of an invalid. 
this journey to help the Bow Street officers to 
identify some one of our scattered gang of 
whom they were in pursuit. It could not be 
the doctor—the runner could discover him 
without assistance from anybody. Why might 
it not be me ? 

I began to think whether it would be best 
to trust boldly in my disguise, and my lucky 
position outside the coach, or whether I 
should abandon my fellow passengers imme- 
diately. It was not easy to settle at once 
which course was the safest—so I tried the 
effect of looking at my two alternatives from 


another point of view. Should I risk every-|read and meditate upon ; 


He must be going | 


to the foul revolt ?” Did he, straying one day, 
a child, into the great room of the London 
Tavern, and seeing the tables laid for a 
publie dinner, fold his little arms and cry : 
“And I, too, am a waiter!” even as the 
Italian exclaimed: “Ed anché io son pit- 
tore!” How the deuce did he come to be 
a waiter ? 

John never brings me a tooth-pick ; Thomas 
never whispers to me (with as much secrecy 
and grave mystery as if he were communi- 
cating the last on dit about the Paris Con- 
ference), the degree of cut—prime, or rather 
low, which the veal or pork is in; Alphonse 
never asks me with a suavity—worthy of the 
ancien régime—whether I will take cream to 
my coffee ; William never cries, “ Yessr ! ”— 
Charles, “Coming ;” James never shrieks 
down the speaking-tube that communicates 
with the kitchen, without a flood of queries 
pouring in upon me. I am naturally inquisi- 
tive, and the waiter is to me such a mystery 
that I always feel inclined to ask him to sit 
down opposite to me‘when I have paid my 
reckoning, and talk to me. I should like to 
draw the waiter out, to learn his past history 
—to know his secrets, if he has any,—to 
gather his statistics—to know what he thinks 
of me, and of the other customers. But how 
can I do this, and what time has the waiter 
to converse with me, when the old gentleman 
in the next box is clamouring for his whiskey, 
and the red-headed man in the Gordon plaid 
has called for a welsh rabbit in so loud a tone 
that his next move seems not unlike to be that 
of rushing to my table and dragging the waiter 
away from me by the hair of his head ? 

A chapter might be written upon the 
impatient men who are irascible and hard upon 
waiters, I like to be gentle with them. If 
they do not bring what I want on the instant, 
they are at least books to me which I can 
and the only 


thing, and go on resolutely to Crickgelly, on | punishment I ever inflict on a neglectful or 
the chance of discovering that Laura and_| uncivil waiter is to ask him for a cigar-light, 


Miss James were one and the same person—| 


make him a low bow, and showing him two- 


or should I give up on the spot the only| pence, inform him that I intend to present it 
prospect of finding my lost mistress, and | to the waiter at the Hen and Chickens 
direct my attention entirely to the business! Hotel at Birmingham, whither I am bound by 
of looking after my own safety? As this the night mail, instead of to him. He feels 
latter alternative practically resolved itself| this severely. He would, were he malicious, 
into the simple question of whether I should , unwait upon me ; but he can’t; my dinner 
act like a man who was in love, or like a man is gone and past ; so all he can do is to over- 
who wus not, my natural instincts settled | charge the next customer, which is no busi- 
the difficulty in no time. I boldly imitated | ness of mine, or to retire to his pantry and 
the example of my fellow-passengers, and| repent, which is better. But I know men,— 
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I am sure they are tyrants at home—bully | 
their servants, pester their wives and beat | 
their children—who seem to take a delight 
in harassing, badgering, objurgating the 
waiter : setting pitfalls in the reckoning that 
he may stumble, and giving him confused 
orders that he may trip himself up. These | 
are the men who call in the landlords, and | 
demand the waiter’s instant dismissal because | 
their mutton-chop has a curly tail ; these are | 
the pleasant fellows who threaten to write to | 
the Times, because the cayenne pepper won’t 
come out of the caster. These are the 
jocund companions who quarrel with the 
cabmen, and menace them with ruin and the 
treadmill, I never had a fracas with a cab- 
man in my life; and once, when the driver 
of a dashing Hansom told me confidently that 
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[Conducted by 


Histories were woven and strung together 
from fragments of letters, and broken flowers 
that had been left on the cushion, by 
veiled ladies; from old men with eyes red as 
with weeping ; from boys who had told the 
cabman to drive anywhere for three hours, 
and had paid him thrice his fare; from 
destinations countermanded, and orders to 
drive slowly, and blinds that had been drawn 
down, and check-strings broken. What but 
this: love, crime, sorrow, felicity, were 


/eliminated from the seemingly uninteresting 


|proceedings of persons the driver had 
scarcely seen, and who had jumped in and 
out of his carriage, paid their one franc ten, or 
seventy-five centimes, and gone on their 
| way, ‘aie to be seen again by him in this 
world, 





the fare from the White Horse Cellar to 
Kensington Turnpike would be four shillings, 
I poked him in the ribs, telling him he was 
a droll fellow; whereupon he, seeing the 
humour of the thing, drove me cheerily to the 
palace-gates for a shilling. 

The association of cabmen 
suggests to me a question over which I have 
long pondered. What do they say of their 


| gratuity-halfpence reckoned, 


and waiters | 


When the spoons are to be counted, the 
the napkins 
verified, and the check-balance struck at 
|night ; when the gas is turned down, and the 
ilegs of the mahogany tables turned up, like 
those of lazy dogs; when the tired-cook 
jemerges from the lower regions, and, 
|wiping her hot face, essays to forget 
\that such things as chop and ’tater 


fares and their customers after they are de-|or steak well done can be; when the last 
arted. Do they talk about them at all ?|customer has vanished, and the waiters 

think they do. A philosopher whom | have their suppers (I would give something 
I knew, found out, after much research,|to see a waiter sup), then you may be sure 
a cabaret in Paris which was the special|the tide of conversation turns on the cus- 
resort of the cab-drivers after their hours | tomers of the past day. Then you and I and 
of labour. He was of the incredulous, |all the world of customers are brought before 
|the vehmgericht of the Saladin’s Coffee- 


and thought the men with the glazed hats 
and the red waistcoats would confine them-| house. Then our liberality and our mean- 


selves to discourse upon the hardness of the 
times, the smallness of the fares, the badness 
of the roads, the capacity of their horses, or 
the dearness of oats ; or, at most, that over 
the alcoholic results of their pourboires they 
would discuss literature, the drama, politics, 
or the sharemarket. But he was agreeably 


disappointed. The conversation ran almost | 
entirely upon the persons they had driven | 


during the day. Chip bonnets and green 
mantles trimmed with fur, were commented 
upon; the stout man with the five heavy 
bundles tied up in silk handkerchiefs, and 
which jingled as he took them out of the cab, 
was reckoned up ; bets were laid about the 
sallow man with the blue-black beard, whose 
left wrist was bound up in linen, whose face 
was covered with scratches, who hired the cab 


at the top of the Rue du Temple, and was set | 


down at the Havre Railway-station ; stopping 
the vehicle five times during the journey, as 
if to alight, and changing his mind each 
time. Heads were shaken gravely when a 
red-nosed driver told of how, inspecting the in- 
terior of his cab after the sallow man’s 
departure, he had found three cigars, of 
which a finger’s-breadth had scarcely been 
smoked, but which were all pulled and 
gnawed to pieces ; and how on the window- 
strap he had discovered five deep, dull, 
brownish-red marks like those of fingers. 


‘ness, our habit of choking over our soup, 
‘and method of brewing our punch, the 
| handles of our umbrellas, the cut of our pale- 
tots, are all weighed, and noted, and com- 
mented upon. Moles, and bats, and deaf 
adders that we are, we imagine that yonder 
man in the white neckcloth has neither eyes 
to see nor ears to hear, and that he is con- 
tent to bring us our dinners and take our 
twopences without further question. Why, 
he knows all about us. We sit in a box and 
talk, as though we were in a padded cham- 
ber ; but there is an ear of Dionysius by 
every coffee-room bell. The waiter is aware 
of us. How we went into the City to-day, 
and couldn’t meet that party who is to cash 
the little bill; how we don’t mind telling 
Tom, in the strictest confidence, that Jack is 
an infernal scoundrel ; how we are madly in 
love with Emily; how we like coming to the 
Saladin Coffee-house, because that ruffianly 
Mopus never comes there (Mopus dines at 
the Saladin every day) ; how the waiter has 
not the slightest idea whom we are. Moles 
and bats ! the waiter often knows our tailors, 
our washerwomen, and the exact amount of 
our incomes. He knows, when a customer 
tells him that he has left his purse at home, 
and that he will settle that little matter 
next time, how far the customer is trust- 





'worthy. Men who pass the major portions 
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of their lives in spying into other men’s 
affairs, think stupidly that their own actions 
are quite concealed and secret, and that the 
rest of the world is indifferent to them. 
Error. Our most secret doings, nay, what 
we imagine to be our inmost thoughts, 
are often the open talk and jeer of hundreds 
of people with whom we have never inter- 
changed a word. That more people know 
Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows, is, though 
at once a truism and a vulgarism, a profound | 
and philosophic axiom. Despise not the 
waiter, for he may know you thoroughly. 
Be careful what you do or say, for there are 
hundreds of machicolated crevices in every 
dead wall, whence spyglaszes are pointed at 
you; and the sky above is darkened with 
little birds, eager to carry matters concerning 
you. Dio ti vede (God sees thee) they write | 
on the walls in Italy. A man’s own heart 
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| the waiter’s home, t0o,—how about his wife, 
his children? Do they wear white neck- 
cloths, and carry napkins over their arms ? 
Do they ever play at waiters? I know the 
| undertaker’s children play at funerals ; the 
entire nation of French children play at 
soldiers ; I have seen children play at ships, 
at school ; I have been told, though I do not 
credit it, that brokers’ children play at dis- 
training for rent; but do the infant Johns 
and Charleses play at Yes’r, and Coming? 
Do they imitate in their baby manner the 
footstep swift but stealthy ?—the waiters’ 
wonderful lingering about a table, as if 
something were wanted when nothing is 
wanted, and which prompts you at last to 
order in desperation something you do not 
want? the whisking away of crumbs, the 
mystic rubbing of the hands, the sudden 
appearance, as if from a stage shooting-trap, 


should tell him this; but his common sense|in unexpected places? the banalities of 


should tell him likewise that men are also | 
always regarding him; that the streets| 
are full of eyes, the walls of ears. I should} 
like some self-sufficient cheap dandy to know | 
how contemptible and ridiculous he is to| 
hundreds whom he thinks admire him ;/! 
how the secret of his jewellery is revealed | 
and scoffed at, and his second-hand clothes 
are appraised, and his carefully-concealed | 
garret is notorious. I should like some self- 
righteous Pharisee to know how transparent 
and loathsome his hypocrisy is, how his| 
oleaginous smile deceives no one, how his 


secret cozenings, his occult vices are di- 
vulged and bruited about, how men shrink 
from the pressure of his fat clammy hand. 
Should I like everybody to know how much 
that is bad and mean and vile and con-|horrible eidolon of a young cub of a boy 


temptible the rest of the world know 
about them, how poorly they talk and 
think of their fellows? No, it would be 
intolerable. Psha! never mind what people 
say of you; or rather, take you care that you 
give them no cause to speak illof you. Then, 
if they persist in calumny, laugh, or go 
bravely out and give them all the lie. 

Being myself (or endeavouring, I dare say 
wrongfully, to persuade myself that I am) of 
the same way of thinking as that jovial miller 
who had his residence on the banks of the 
River Dee—caring not much for anybody, and 
attributing a similar feeling towards myself 
to the majority of my acquaintances—the per- 
sonal opinion of the waiter does not distress 
me much ; and I am enabled to concentrate 
all my inquisitive faculties upon him. Yet I 
am at once at issue with the jolly miller, for 
I care a great deal for the waiter. I want to 
know so much about him. Why his name in 
England is never Christopher, Francis (the 
last waiter by that name dates from Henry 
the Fourth’s time), Frederick, or Eugene ; 
and why, in France, he should never be 
Join or Thomas, but Alphonse, Antoine, 
Auguste? An English waiting Anthony or 
Augustus would be unbearable. How about 


| 


waitorial conversation about the weather ; 
the long time that has elapsed since he 
has had the pleasure of seeing you ; and the 
gentleman in the left-hand corner box, who 
drank three bottles of port every night, 
regular, for thirty years, always gave the 
waiter ninepence when he went away; and, 
dying worth a mint of money, left it to a 
“ horsespittle.” 

But a graver question is evoked by this. 
| Is waiting an art and mystery? Have young 
waiters to serve an apprenticeship to it, as to 
other crafts, or is it self-taught, spontaneously 
jacquired ? J incline to the latter solution. 
A young waiter—a boy waiter, 1 mean—is 
simply a young bear that no amount of lick- 
| ing will bring into shape. I can recal now a 


| waiter who officiated in a Westmoreland inn. 
| I shall never forget his atrocious red head, 
| his mottled face (something like the tablets 
|of compressed vegetable soup), his flap- 
'ping ears, the huge encircling collar that 
made his head look like an ugly bowpot, the 
|fixed grin, half-idiotic half-sardonic, that 
distorted his gashed mouth. He was a very 
| Briareus of left hands ; he stamped on your 
‘corns in handing you the salt; he spilt 
| gravy over your linen ; he never came when 
|he was wanted; he knew nothing, neither 
|the day of the month, nor the name of the 
next house, nor the time for the train to 
start. He fought with the boots, and had 
his ears boxed by the cook, and whenever 
you entered your bedroom you were sure to 
find him there, contemplating your port- 
manteau or your dressing-case with the same 
horrible grin. I have met scores of these 
oaves, miscalled waiters, in my travels. A 
little girl, now, can wait with exquisite neat- 
ness and dexterity. She grows up at last 
into neat-handed Phillis, with the smile, the 
ringlets, and the ribbons, who waits on you 
in pleasant country-town inns; but of the 
| young waiter my fixed impression is that he 
grows up a young carter, or a young navi- 
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gator, or a young hippopotamus—which he is. 
‘You can train the boy you have in chambers 
to wait decently at table, because you can 
throw books and clothes-brushes at him, and 
stand over him with a bootjack while he lays 
the cloth ; but what good ever came out of a 
boy in buttons, a footpage, in the waiting line? 
He breaks the crockery, he ruins the table- 
cloth ; his fingers are in every made dish, 
and in every jam-tart; and he very fre- 
quently runs off, buttons and all, taking 
with him the silver spoons and any ittcon- 
sidered trifles in the way of clothes or loose 
cash that he can lay his awkward hands 
upon. Do these hobbedehoys ever become 
waiters? It cannot beso. Nor do I believe 
in the existence of any training-school for 
these servitors. I never heard of such an 
educational institution, where the tie of the 
neckcloth, and the twist of the side-curl were 
taught ; where lessons were given in the art 
of plate-carrying, beer out-pouring, or table- 
laying; or where sucking waiters received 
instruction in that mysterious system of 
arithmetic — not, decidedly, according to 
Cocker, but pursuant to the directions of 
some tavern Walkingame, in whose problems 
fourteen pence become one-and-fourpence, 
and twenty pence one-and-tenpence. 
Whence, then, do waiters come? My 
theory is, that the grub or chrysalis state of 
the waiter is that anomalous being known as 
the “young man.” The young man, mostly 
with long, lank hair, and in desperately 
threadbare black clothes, who is always in 
want of employment; who is continually 
calling on you at breakfast time, to beg you to 
get him “something to do ;” who is willing 
to do anything; but who, on being put 
through a vivi voce examination as to his 
capabilities, is generally found unable to do 
anything. If you suggest copying, you find 
that he has not paid much attention to his 
handwriting ; indeed, his calligraphy suggests 
nothing half so much as the skating of an 
intoxicated sweep over a sheet of ice. If 
you recommend emigration, ten to one the 
“ young man” has already made a voyage to 
Port Philip or Natal, and found it “didn’t suit 
him.” You ask him whether he has been 
brought up to any trade, and he answers 
radiantly that he has served part of his time as 
a music-smith, and is immediately clamorous 
for employment in that line, looking quite re- 
proachtully upon you if you do not set him at 
once to work in hammering trombones and 
forging triangles. Your friends and relatives 


in the country are embarrassingly addicted to | 


sending you young men of this description. 


I remember one who brought me a letter of | faced waiters, who are servile and fawning ; 
introduction in which the writer modestly | whiskered waiters, who are tall, solemn, and 


threw out a hint that I might perhaps find 


an opening on the press for young Noseworthy | 
—which was the young man’s name. I have | 
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a panacea for ridding myself of these young 
men. I give them a letter to the stage- 
manager of some theatre royal, with a view 
to obtaining an engagement in the noble 
corps of supers; and young Noseworthy 
either subsides into a peaceable crusader, 
peasant, Italian noble, or halberdier, or else 
he is so rebuffed and browbeaten, and ordered 
off, and hustled at stage-doors, and by the 
janitors thereof, that his nose is quite put out 
of joint, his spirit broken, and he troubles 
me no more. All, however, do not enjoy the 
possession of such a young man’s best safety- 
valve ; and even I have found the experi- 
ment fail in one or two instances ; the young 
man, unsuccessful as a super, having called 
on me thirteen mornings running, to tell me 
that he has not yet seen Mr. Buckstone, 
One Phillips haunted me in this manner for 
months. He knew the outside of every 
theatre in London. He used to appear at my 
bedside in the morning with my shaving 
water. He came at last to criticise the per- 
formances—from the playbills—and attained, 
at last, such a pitch of depravity as to ask 
for theatrical orders, By this, however, he 
at once assumed a hostile position, sinking 
from the comparatively harmless young man 
into the noxious and abhorred order-hunter, 
and, as my mode of dealing with that horrible 
plague is very sharp and speedy, Phillips 
very soon saw the last of my door-mat, and 
was at liberty thenceforth to contemplate the 
outside of my street-door—inside thereof, he 
never passed more. The young man lodgesat a 
cofiee-shop, and is always looking into Mr. 
Ackerman’s and Mr. Graves’s windows. 
Sometimes he is advertised for to come for- 
ward and give testimony to an unprovoked 
assault upon an elderly gentleman of which 
he has been awitness. How long he remains 
in this transition state I do not know; but 
he suddenly casts his skin, and starts up a 
full-blown butterfly of a waiter. This is, of 
course, but speculation; but I think it is 
true. Either he does this, or he enlists—no ; 
he is too weak in the legs for that—or he 
becomes a mute, 

Wherever and however he picks up his 
education you find the waiter in the 
possession of many accomplishments. He 
can always read and write passably. He 
knows the railway time-bill by art; he has 
a prodigious memory ; he balances plates and 
dishes with the agility of e juggler ; and if 
his rhetoric be not classical, it is at least fluent 
and sustained, Finally, I may observe, that 
there are three classes of waiter types, each 
possessing special characteristics—putty- 


7) 
generally rise into landlords; baldheaded 
waiters who are patronisingly friendly, and 
excellent judges of wine. 
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